




















A SKETCH OF RUSSIAN HISTORY. 


SECOND PAPER. 


Cf¥Y HOEVER would write a drama could 
not do better than to study the models 
presented in Russian history; but to 

equal it in startling surprises, bold intrigue, and 
shocking tragedy, might be the despair of the 
most skillful artist. No sooner has one suc- 
cessful adventurer attained the summit of his 
ambition, than his supremacy is threatened by 
another with pretensions still more absurd, and 
by the very audacity of his assumption compels 
our admiration. 

The certainty of meeting with a horrible death 
in case of failure, or the necessity of inflicting 
like cruelties upon others in order to achieve 
success, seems to have had small influence in 
checking the ambition of these sagacious vil- 
lains, and one assassination or successful plot 
but stimulated the ardor of others who were 
willing to risk all, if by any chance they might 
win the doubtful prize. 

Boris Gudonof had no sooner seated himself 
on the throne, than the ghost of the murdered 
Dmitri returned to vex him. The infant was 
dead, there could be no doubt of that, and sev- 
eral hundred of the inhabitants of Ouglitch had 
been massacred to atone for his destruction ; but 
here came one professing to be he, and claiming 
the throne as son of Ivan IV. 

The audacious pretender was no other than 
a young monk, of extraordinary wit and ambi- 
tion, who had for some time been an attaché 
of the Court of Boris. Gregory Otrepief, for 
this was his name, observed with contempt the 
ignorance and superstition which characterized 
even the most powerful nobles, and conceived 
the daring project of personating the murdered 


Dmitri, and heading a revolt against the per- 
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fidious usurper who now occupied the throne. 
For this purpose he collected the most exact 
information possible in relation to the young 
prince, and then suddenly withdrew from Mos- 
cow, to the astonishment of his acquaintances, 
who wondered to see him thus voluntarily quit 
so desirable a situation. 

He then set himself, by very ingenious means, 
to spread a rumor ‘that Dmitri was still alive ; 
and would leave mysterious messages inscribed 
upon the walls of convents where he tarried, 
by which means the story was soon circulated 
far and wide among the ignorant people, who 
had the most implicit faith in the providential 
protection of the princes of Ruric. 

He directed his course to Lithuania, where 
he knew large numbers of the enemies of Boris 
had taken refuge, and joined himself here, as a 
poor monk, to a powerful noble named Vich- 
nevetski.. Feigning sickness, he sent for a Jesuit 
priest, and after receiving absolution, informed 
him that as he was in all probability about to 
die, he begged him to see that he was buried 
as became the son of a Czar. The astonished 
prelate inquired the meaning of this singular 
request; but the monk declined to explain, but 
informed him that the mystery would be revealed 
after his death by a letter which would be found 
under his pillow. As he expected, the priest 
took the first opportunity of stealing the letter, 
and carried it to Vichnevetski, and together 
they opened and read it. From it they learned 
the astonishing revelation that he whom they 
took for a poor monk, was no less a person than 
Dmitri, son of Ivan IV, and heir to the throne 
of Russia! 

From that time he was treated with respect 
becoming his exalted rank, and powerful nobles 
espoused his cause, and tendered him their 
influence and support. He collected an army 
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and marched upon Moscow, but was met and 
defeated, and narrowly escaped capture; but 
soon recovered from this disaster and organized 
another force, and was again menacing the cap- 
ital, when Boris suddenly died, leaving his son 
Feodor as his successor. All the nobles and 
generals swore allegiance to Feodor, but in less 
than a month deserted him for the impostor, 
and the young Czar was deposed and strangled, 
without even a single sword being drawn in his 
defense. 

Dmitri entered Moscow on the 2oth of June, 
1605, and was crowned in the presence of the 
dowager Czaritza, whom he released from cap- 
tivity, and brought to acknowledge him as her 
son; as he informed her that he would be a 
good son or a severe master, as she chose. He 
signalized his reign by many acts of clemency, 
and refrained almost entirely from unnecessary 
severity, restoring the nobles, whom Boris had 
disgraced, to their titles and estates, and even 
appointing members of the Gudonof family to 
inferior offices. 

He must have been an admirable actor, as he 
kneeled at the tomb of Ivan IV, and kissed it 
with such sustained affectation, that all present 
were mzlted to tears as he exclaimed, “O, father, 
thy orphan reigns, and this he owes to thy holy 
prayers.” With his adopted mother he acted 
a pantomime of affection before an assembled 
crowd, which evoked the wildest enthusiasm 
and confirmed the faith of the most incredulous. 
He first received her in a magnificent tent, and 
doubtless instructed her in the réle she was to 
perform, and then coming out, they threw them- 
selves into each other’s arms, with the most 
gushing evidences of affection. The populace 
could not believe that he was not the son of her 
whom they had seen weeping on his breast. 
His government was singularly mild and just; 
but he offended the nobility by his evident su- 
periority to them, and by his contempt for their 
ignorance and admiration of foreigners, par- 
ticularly the Poles, and his glory was destined 
to be short lived, and to set amid the wild 
clamors of his most vascillating and supersti- 
tious subjects. 

He offended the priests by attempting to 
compel them to bear a part of the financial 
burden of the State; and the Strelitzes dis- 
liked him because he curbed their rapacity and 
punished their corruption, He shocked all es- 
tablished notions of etiquette by the freedom 
of his manners, and would ride or walk unat- 
tended through the streets of Moscow at all 
times of day. He was fond of riding a splendid 
charger, upon which he would leap unaided and 
gallop away at a furious rate, while custom 





EE, 
required that a czar should be lifted into the 
saddle, and ride with becoming gravity, 

A conspiracy was soon formed against him 
by those who were too senseless to appreciate 
a good master, and too ambitious to allow any 
one to remain in power who could be over- 
thrown by treachery and assassination. 

When it was discovered, and the leaders 
arrested, he refused to have them punished, 
and declared he would not be a tyrant. He 
neglected to take the proper precautions to 
defend himself or watch his enemies, and the 
priests and vicious nobles fomented the most 
bitter hatred against him, for causes which 
should have compelled respect and regard. On 
the morning of May 29, 1606, he was aroused 
by the pealing of the great bell of Moscow, 
which was answered by the three thousand 
tongues of brass all over the city, summoning 
the populace to a carnival of blood. 

The entire guard of the palace consisted only 
of about fifty men, some of whom were traitors, 
and the whole city appeared in open rebellion, 
headed by the pardoned Shuski, who had pre- 
viously been convicted of conspiracy. This un- 
grateful wretch waved his sword and shouted, 
“ Death to the heretics !” and immediately count- 
less angry voices took up the cry like a pack 
of hounds that scent their prey, and responded, 
“Death to the heretics!” The houses of the 
Poles had previously been marked, and were 
at once assailed and above a thousand of them 
massacred, but the great body of foreigners in 
the city defended themselves with such vigor 
as to repel their would-be assassins. 

The palace of the Czar was stormed, and the 
handful of men who guarded it could offer but 
feeble resistance to the frantic assailants, and 
then followed a scene upon which regard for 
humanity bids us draw the curtain. What 
boots it that we should describe the sickening 
horrors of that day of blood, when the blind 
populace raved and shouted because there were 
not more czars upon whom to wreck their blind 
fury? Exit Dmitri! Though thou wast an im- 
postor, thou didst deserve a better fate, and 
none of the cowardly dogs who clamored for 
thy blood could rule as well. Shuski was pro- 
claimed Czar by acclamation, but the ignorant 
people still feared that Dmitri would rise from 
the grave, and believed him to be a sort of 
wizard—an uneasy ghost that would not down 
at any bidding. In order to prevent such an 
event his body was burned to ashes; these 
were mixed with gunpowder, and the whole 
loaded into a*tannon, which was then dragged 
to the gate where he had made his triumphal 
entry, and pointed toward Poland. The match 
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was then applied, and Moscow congratulated 
itself that it had effectually disposed of the pre- 
tender. Delusive hope. The story of his suc- 
cess awakened the ambition of myriads of 
youths with desire to follow his example, and 
new Dmitris sprang up, as if by magic, from his 
scattered ashes. 

The annals of the next quarter of a century 
are crimsoned with blood. Pretenders without 
number essayed to seize the crown. Moscow 
was the scene of massacres, carried on alter- 
nately by the Poles and Muscovites. Twenty 
thousand men, women, and children fell in one 
day, to appease the angry Poles, and again they 
in turn were made to feel the lengthened hor- 
rors of a dreadful famine by a besieging army. 
Every town became ambitious to make itself 
head of the empire, and set up chiefs, who were 
deposed a few days afterward. Happy was the 
man who then escaped by simple and summary 
execution. When, at last, the whole nation 
seemed given over to irretrievable disorder and 
ruin, the Novgorodians once more came to the 
rescue, and an obscure citizen, named Kozma 
Minin, of that city which had so long been the 
cradle of liberty and the nucleus of power, came 
to the front as the leading spirit of reform. 

He was distinguished for nothing but pure 
patriotism—a rare thing in those degenerate 
days—and by his voice and example awakened 
the slumbering pride and zeal of his country- 
men, who took up arms, and resolved to devote 
themselves, to the last fraction of men and 


| means, for the deliverance of their country. 


The enthusiasm spread, and other towns joined 
the patriotic forces; and Prince Pojarski took 
the field at the head of a considerable army, 
while Minin, who was styled “the elect of the 
whole Russian empire,” proved himself an able 
administrator. The army was every-where vic- 
torious; and on the 22d of October, 1612, the 
Poles were finally driven out of Moscow, and 
the sacred inclosure of the Kremlin, dear in 
the eyes of all true Russians, was entered by 
the liberating host. Upon these important suc- 
cesses being obtained by Pojarski, the specters 
of Dmitri, and other spirits from the foul dun- 
geons of despotism, sought their dark abodes, 
and disappeared as if at a sign from a magi- 
cian’s wand. The magician was Minin, how- 
ever, and the wand a sword, held by the hand 
of one who sought his country’s redemption 
with an earnestness too sincere to admit of 
trifling. 

A national council was now convoked in Mos- 
cow to elect a Czar, and Michael Romanof—a 
young man sixteen years of age, whose father, 
Philaretes, was justly celebrated for his virtues 








and learning—was chosen to fill that most im- 
portant position. 

It is often asserted that the present reigning 
house of Russia is directly descended from the 
ancient race of Ruric. Michael Romanof was 
undoubtedly slightly connected with that ancient 
family, as his grandmother, the princess of Suz- 
dal, was directly descended from one of the 
members of that house. ‘The young man came 
to the throne, with the country in a desperate 
state of affairs; but he found means to mend 
them. Philaretes advised him wisely, and Mi- 
chael was not above yielding himself to such 
discreet counsels, and honored his father by 
elevating him to the patriarchal chair, and con- 
stituting him co-regent of the empire. He 
re-established a printing-press at Moscow, which 
had been abandoned during the recent troubles. 
The reign of Michael Romanof, which termi- 
nated in 1645, is highly creditable to his judg- 
ment and general character; but the good ac- 
complished during that time came near being 
dissipated by Boris Morosof, to whom Michael 
committed the regency and the care of his son 
and successor, Alexis, then in his sixteenth 
year. This man was a second Boris in more 
respects than in name; and it is worthy of note 
that during his administration another false 
Dmitri came forth from his hiding-place, and 
sought to establish a pretension to the throne. 
We pass over the reign of Alexis, and his son 
and successor, Feodor, the latter of which was 
of short duration, in order to take up the ro- 
mantic narrative of Peter I. Alexis was twice 
married. His first wife bore him two sons, 
Feodor and Ivan, and several daughters, the 
eldest of whom, Sophia, afterward acted a con- 
spicuous part in fomenting conspiracies against 
Peter I. The second was mother of Peter and 
the Princess Nathalie. 

After the death of Feodor, which occurred 
in 1682, a strife began between the two rival 
families of Ivan and Peter for the possession 
of the throne. Ivan was weak-minded, and 
totally unfit to wield the scepter, and the nobles 
and clergy resolved to confer the dignity and 
power upon Peter, then ten years ofage. Owing 
to the intrigues of the Princess Sophia, how- 
ever, this plan was at first defeated ; and having 
secured the co-operation of the Strelitzes, a bar- 
barous band of soldiers maintained to perform 
the most obnoxious offices, she came near de- 
stroying the young prince altogether. 

Many of the relatives of Peter were cruelly 
tortured and put to death, and the most shock- 
ing outrages perpetrated in the name and by 
the command of this ambitious princess, who, 
although she was not declared Czaritza, held 
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for a time the supreme power, and exercised it, 
to the best of her ability, for the exclusion of 
Peter from the throne. After a series of horri- 
ble tragedies, Ivan and Peter were proclaimed 
joint sovereigns, with Sophia as co-regent and 
real Czaritza. A series of disturbances followed 
with the Strelitzes, during which the regent and 
Czars were obliged to fly for safety to the mon- 
astery of the Holy Trinity, twelve leagues from 
Moscow, from which retreat the wily princess 
treated with her enemies, and having decoyed 
them half-way, caused their leader and nearly 
forty of his followers to be beheaded. Upon this 
the whole body of Strelitzes took up arms against 
Sophia and the Czars, and threatened to de- 
stroy them all; but being overawed by the vig- 
orous measures of the boyars, who marched to 
the assistance of the besieged, they at first 
withdrew, and were afterward glad to supplicate 
for mercy in the most abject manner. 

Three thousand seven hundred of them, fol- 
lowed by their wives and children, marched in 
procession, two and two, with halters about 
their necks, and each pair carrying a block and 
a hatchet, to the door of the same monastery 
which, three days before, they had threatened 
to burn, and prostrated themselves on the ground 
to await decapitation. They were pardoned, 
however, and returned to Moscow, blessing the 
clemency of their sovereigns, but only waiting 
for some new opportunity to develop that same 
savage ferocity in which they had been so thor- 
oughly drilled. Sophia soon concocted a plot 
to assassinate Peter, and once more he was 
obliged to seek the shelter of the Holy Trinity. 
He was now about eighteen. A new chief of 
the Strelitzes, with six hundred of his men, had 
been bribed by Sophia to sacrifice the young 
Czar, including a large number of persons of 
exalted rank who might sympathize with him. 
At this stronghold he convoked the boyars of 
his party, and succeeded in disclosing the plot, 
and securing the severe punishment of all who 
were engaged in it. 

Many were beheaded, others knouted or had 
their tongues cut out, and were sent away into 
Siberia to exile. The Princess Sophia was shut 
up in a convent, which proved an incarceration 
for life; and Peter, from thenceforth, became 
the head of the empire. Ivan thereafter lived 
a retired life, and died in 1696. From this time 
commenced that career of remarkable develop- 
ment which has justly given to this ruler the 
title of “the Great;” for, however we contem- 
plate him, he towers before us as a Colossus. 
He is either a hero or a savage, a states- 
man or a demoniacal tyrant, the self-sacrificing 
devotee to the interests of his country, or the 


most loathsome and hideous profligate and lib- 
ertine ; a singular compound of self-indulgence 
and stern devotion to the material interests of 
his empire; a moral paradox, inexplicable by 
any of the ordinary principles of psychology, 
His whole life is a romance, scarcely less won- 
derful than the tales of the “Arabian Nights.” 

That he was not an insupportable monster of 
wickedness was not for lack of attempts to 
make him so, as it was the deliberate purpose 
of Sophia and her ministers utterly to destroy 
in him every worthy principle, and, if possible, 
render him odious to the nation. For this pur- 
pose they surrounded him with the vilest com- 
panions of both sexes, and endeavored by every 
art to lead him to yield himself to the most un- 
restrained indulgences. General Menesius, a 
Scotchman, to whom Alexis had intrusted his 
education, was driven away because he inter- 
fered with these wicked schemes ; and language 
fails to convey any true conception of the ex- 
cesses of which he was guilty during the period 
of his boyhood. He early learned one import- 
ant lesson, however, and that was, complete 
self-reliance, and that he must conquer his place 
on the throne if he ever expected to occupy it. 
He was naturally attracted to adventurers of 
daring and restless disposition, and being largely 
exiled from the court, escaped the influence of 
flattery and affected homage which might have 
enfeebled the strength of his will. 

Among his cherished associates at this time, 
no one seems to have exercised so wholesome 
an influence over the untamed barbarian as a 
young adventurer by the name of Lefort. This 
young gentleman was a Genevese clerk, who 
had grown tired of the dull routine of a mer- 
cantile life, and resolved to seek his fortune in 
other countries and pursuits. He had arrived, 
after a varied experience, in Moscow, and, at 
the time his acquaintance began with the Czar, 
was acting as secretary to the Danish Minister. 
He was familiar with the German and Dutch 
languages, and had been a close observer of 
European affairs ; and from being able to amuse 
the young prince, who was always eager in the 
acquisition of knowledge, he became his most 
trusted friend and counselor. From Lefort 
the Czar learned the superiority of disciplined 
troops, and gathered some knowledge of military 
science; and his youthful attempts at forming 
and drilling a small company of fifty soldiers, 
composed of the boys of his household at his 
country-seat, upon the European plan, provoked 
a smile of contempt on the part of Sophia and 
| the Strelitzes, which might have assumed a more 

peculiar expression had they realized that he 
was gathering the nucleus of a power with which 
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he would finally accomplish their overthrow. 
He seems to have displayed the same eager- 
ness to submit to the necessary discipline, which 
others frequently evince to avoid it, and set an 
example to his troops, in this respect, worthy 
of universal admiration. He seems to have 
comprehended the situation of his empire from 


the first, and to have determined to open sea- 


ports on both the north and south. Previous 
rulers had blindly forbidden their subjects to 
leave Russia; but Peter saw that their chief 
difficulty lay in the fact that they could not get 
out if they wished, and he resolved to open a 


. door-way for commerce with Western Europe 


and the world. All the country where St. Pe- 
tersburg now stands, as well as Finland and 
the entire coast of the Baltic Sea, was con- 
trolled by the Swedes, the most warlike and 
best-drilled soldiers of Europe at the time of 
which we write, while the Black Sea was in the 
power of the Turks, who possessed the largest 
standing army. Yet Peter conceived the auda- 
cious project of wresting both these’ provinces 
from their rulers by means of his raw and pet- 
ticoated barbarians. His passion for navigation 
amounted to a perfect mania, and he promoted 
Lefort to the office of admiral before he had a 
ship to command. In 1696 he captured Azov, 
and acquired control of the Black Sea, and 
returned in triumph to Moscew. 

It was in 1697 that he set out for Holland 
and England. ‘The announcement of this in- 
tended journey provoked a conspiracy against 
him, which was discovered and punished with 
terrible severity. Having dispatched several 
hundreds of his subjects to various countries to 
study the arts and sciences of Western Europe, 
he departed from Moscow, traveling zacegnito 
in the retinue of his embassadors; and him- 
self—throwing aside for a time the dignities 
and luxuries of the Czar of Russia, which posi- 
tion he had but just secured—sought the ship- 
yards of Saardam, in the guise of a carpenter, 
to acquire the arts which might afterward ren- 
der his country the peer of Europe. He was 
then twenty-five, and is described as a large, 
powerful man with bold and regular features, 
and dark-brown hair, which fell in natural curls 
about his neck. His complexion was ruddy, 
with veins somewhat distended, indicating an 
ardent temperament; and his dark, keen eye 
glanced from one object to another with restless 
curiosity. 

In conversation he would become excited, 
and his features would twitch convulsively, and 
the blood rush to his forehead, while his arms 
were tossed about with extreme violence, and 
he seemed constantly upon the point of giving 


way to an explosion of passion or falling into a 
fit. He dressed like a common workman, and 
was known as Peter Bass, or Boss Peter. 
Thus did the despot of Muscovy descend from 
his exaltation, to qualify himself to rule over a 
quarter of the globe, which undisputed right he 
had but just acquired. He visited every sort 
of public institution and manufacturing estab- 
lishment, and his constant expression was, 
“Wat ist das ?” and he was a perpetual amaze- 
ment to the phlegmatic Dutchmen, as he flew 
about, in his queer disguise, like a boisterous 
harlequin, rushing from one object to another 
with insatiabie curiosity, and swinging his stick 
frantically over the heads of those who stood 
in his way. But he made prodigious advance- 
ment in acquiring all kinds of practical knowl- 
edge, and before his departure Jaid down and 
built a sixty-gun ship, which was pronounced 
an excellent pattern. 

After spending nine months in Holland, he 
took his journey to England, where he engaged 
a large number of scientific men to accompany 
him to Russia, promising them liberal compen- 
sation. These promises, however, were never 
kept, and those who escaped assassination by 
some jealous Russian, and were able to return 
to England, were considered fortunate. 

He had expected to continue his journey to 
Rome, but was recalled by the news of an in- 
surrection of the Strelitzes ; and hastening back 
to Moscow, arrived there in September, 1698, 
before it was known that he had started. He 
punished this conspiracy with terrible severity, 
and in so shocking a manner, if the accounts 
are to be believed, as to stamp him as the most 
atrocious savage on record. Historians would 
have us believe that he executed nearly ten 
thousand persons—after prolonging their hor- 
rors by the torture of the rack and other de- 
vices—many of them with his own hand; and 
that cutting off the heads of a score or more 
of these poor wretches furnished a regular 
after-dinner amusement for the Czar and his 
nobles for .a long time. The life of Peter is 
nothing if not romantic, and those whose for- 
tunes were united with his partook of the same 
character. Lefort, as we have already seen, 
was an adventurer; and the celebrated Menzi- 
koff was the son of miserable parents, and at 
the age of fourteen was vending pies in the 
streets of Moscow. From this situation he ad- 
vanced by successive stages from page to gen- 
eral, governor, prince, regent, and almost auto- 
crat of the greatest empire on the globe. 

Soon after his return he began his prepara- 
tions for a war with Sweden, in order to se- 
| cure possession of the Baltic and the site of 
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St. Petersburg. 
self an able general, and routed the Czar’s army 
of eighty thousand men at the siege of Narva, 
and captured between twenty and thirty thou- 
sand prisoners, and nearly one hundred and fifty 
cannon, with less than nine thousand men and 
ten pieces of cannon. Upon which Peter re- 
marked, “ They will teach us at iength to beat 
them,” and betook himself to melting his church- 
bells into cannon, and afterward verified his 
assertion, 

The building of St. Petersburg was a truly 
Napoleonic effort—a creation wholly dependent 
upon the will of its founder. Situated on a 
miserable frozen morass, subject to inundations 
from the gulf, and with a climate of almost polar 
severity, without one attractive feature save 
that it furnished an accessible harbor for about 
five months of the year, he chose it as the site 
of his capital, and erected a magnificent city. 
An army was sacrificed to gain possession of 
the spot, and a hundred thousand miserable 
workmen succumbed to the rigors of exposure 
in laying its foundations during the first twelve 
months. 

Having discarded the wife of his youth 
shortly before his first campaign against Azov, 
because she opposed his plans of reform, and 
was otherwise obnoxious, he married, in 1704,a 
Swedish girl of seventeen, who was captured 
at the siege of Marienburg. She had been a 
servant in the family of a Lutheran minister, 
and was married the day before the siege to a 
Swedish sergeant, who, it is stated, fell in the 
action. At the time of the siege, which oc- 
curred in 1701, she was rescued by one of Pe- 
ter’s generals, and afterward lived three years 
with Menzikoff as his mistress, in whose service 
Peter found her, and was charmed with her 
appearance and intelligence. 

Could any stretch of imagination exceed this 
career of the young widow of Marienburg? 
From a Swedish hovel to the throne of Russia! 
Before us stands a poor peasant girl, weeping, 
amid the ruins of an obscure Swedish village, 
for a slain lover who had but just embraced her 
in the arms of wedlock. The wizard waves his 
baton, and rapidly the shifting scene discloses 


the same personage now seated upon the throne | 


of Russia, and sole arbitress of thirty millions 
of souls. 

She proved herself equal to more than one 
emergency however, and held her place with 
the Czar to the last, and exercised a power 
over him that could not be approached by any 
other. At one time, in 1711, when it seemed as 
if Peter and his army were about to be annihi- 
lated by the Turks, it was her presence of mind 


| 
But Charles XI1 proved him- 


and sagacity that saved the empire; and Peter 
never forgot it, and on the occasion of her coro. 
nation he pronounced an eulogy upon her char- 
acter of which any woman might be proud. A 
contemporary lady, however—who was probably 
moved by jealousy—pronounced her to be “fat, 
frowzy, and vulgar.” Bah! what will not women 
say of each other for spite? 

Although Peter was a great soldier, he never 
seemed to love war for its own sake, and he 
pursued the arts of peace with even more en- 
ergy than his military operations. His ruling 
ambition was to make Russia a maritime power, 
and for this purpose he must conquer sea-ports. 
“T want water, not land,” he said. Of the lat- 
ter he certainly had a plenty. He opened 
Russia to the sea, built a navy, established 
manufactories, encouraged commerce, abolished 
the Patriarch, and overthrew the Strelitzes; but 
he left it still a nation of slaves, and utterly 
failed to comprehend that there could be no 
true growth or civilization separate and apart 
from the elevation of the people. He murdered 
his oldest son because he was unfit to succeed 
him, and in his private life was addicted to the 
utmost excesses of drunkenness and debauch- 
ery. It is impossible not to admire his genius, 
and his devotion to the task to which he set 
himself in his young manhood; and yet we 
pity the man who can contemplate his character 
without a shudder of horror. It is difficult to 
judge him correctly, as we can not apply any 
of our standards to his moral measure. Exter- 
nally he was great as a ruler and reformer; in- 
ternally he remained the savage barbarian, and, 
as he said, “unable to reform himself.” He 
died in 1725 in his fifty-fourth year, leaving no 
direction about the succession; but Catherine 
took the throne, by the aid of Menzikoff, with- 
out serious opposition. 

An equestrian statue of the Czar ornaments 
one of the magnificent squares of St. Peters- 
burg. It is very justly admired for its spirited 
and natural appearance. He appears to wave 
his hand, as if, like a Scythian magician, he had 
just called this teeming city; with its towers 
and palaces, from the black morasses of the 
| Neva; and one might fancy that, in sculptured 
and awful silence, he still presides over the co- 
| lossal work which he planned and executed. 

His conception of civilization was rather as a 
means of rendering his own power more potent, 
than of increasing the dignity and privileges of 
the individuals of his empire. But he accom- 
plished much; and Russia owes more to Peter 
I, with all his vices, than to any previous 
monarch. 

The subsequent reign of Catherine I and her 
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successor, Peter II, grandson of Peter the 
Great, and son of Alexis, who was murdered 
by his father, must be passed over with the 
barest mention. Peter II died in 1730, and 
with him the last male representative of the 
Romanof family. Anna, half-sister to Peter I, 
was then elected Czaritza, but upon conditions 
that she should only hold a limited power, sub- 
ject to the will of the council which elected 
her. To these she subscribed, but soon found 
means of escaping from them, and her favorite 
lover became the real Czar. Her reign was 
marked by disturbances, both without and 
within, and excesses of all kinds. The story 
of an ice castle, built by her direction at the 
suggestion of one of her nobles, in which to 
celebrate the marriage of one of her jesters to 
a withered hag, has been repeated so often as 
doubtless to be familiar to all. The fun for the 
Czaritza and her courtiers was death to the 
subjects, as they died in consequence of the 
exposure, a few days afterward. 

A period of twenty years now elapsed, during 
which the throne was occupied by various de- 
scendants of Peter I, and the real power was 
exercised by as many ambitious intriguers, until, 
in 1762, Catherine II drove her husband, Peter 
III, from the throne, and afterward caused him 
to be assassinated. This woman, although she 
was licentious and wicked to a shocking degree, 
proved a brilliant and able ruler, and revived 
the aggressive character of the Russian policy, 
which it has since maintained. She was the 
daughter of a Prussian general, and Peter III, 
her husband, whom she overthrew, was son 
of the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, and of the 
eldest daughter of Peter I. Peter III was a 
notorious drunken libertine, but could not en- 
dure that his wife should emulate his example ; 
and they had not been long married when he 
separated from her, and declared her son Paul 
to be illegitimate. 

Russia has always disliked foreigners, and 
Peter III was so much of a German that the 
nobles were easily induced to revolt, and per- 
haps accepted Catherine as a ready tool, little 
expecting that she would be able to maintain 
her position or prove such an extraordinary 
character. 

As it is more our purpose to present the ro- 
mantic side of Russian history than a record 
of its military triumphs, we can not omit to 
relate in this connection the story of the unfor- 
tunate Princess Tarrakanoff. 

This young lady was the youngest daughter 
of Elizabeth, and granddaughter of Peter I. 
Upon Catherine’s accession, all who might 
prove dangerous to the stability of her govern- 
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ment were either thrown into prison or com- 
pelled to flee the country. The unfortunate 
princess was carried away to Rome by a Polish 
prince, who subsequently abandoned her in 
order to save his estates from confiscation. 
She was now only sixteen, and very beautiful. 
Catherine at once put Alexis Orloff, who was of 
her favorites, on the track of the hunted girl; and 
this nobleman—who was wanting apparently in 
any nobleness of soul—set out for Rome to dis- 
cover her retreat, and, if possible, lure her within 
reach of the jealous Czaritza. By the aid of some 
Italian spies, he was not long in finding her out, 
and by a skillfully laid plot he persuaded the 
unsuspecting girl that he had come to ofter her 
the throne of Russia, which was rightfully hers. 
He represented to her that the whole nation 
was but awaiting her reappearance to proclaim 
their allegiance to her and drive out the usurper ; 
and that she had only to unite herself in mar- 
riage to so powerful a nobleman as himself to 
assure her complete success. He professed for 
her the most ardent attachment, and succeeded 
in securing her affections ; and they were secretly 
married by a company of mock priests, whom 
Orloff hired to act the part of Greek prelates. 
He cautioned her that the marriage must be 
strictly private, lest Catherine should hear of it 
and be put upon her guard; and thus he ob- 
tained complete control of the simple creature, 
and she willingly accompanied the man whom 
she thought to be her husband to Leghorn, where 
the Russian squadron lay at anchor. Here she 
was feasted and entertained by various high 
officials, and the admiral invited her to visit the 
vessels that were soon to be commanded in her 
name. After a magnificent banquet at the 
house of the English embassador—who may 
have lent himself unwittingly to this diabolical 
scheme—she embarked in a beautiful flag-be- 
decked galley, in the presence of an immense 
crowd, while cannons thundered their salutes 
as she was lifted into the admiral’s frigate in a 
splendid arm-chair. 

Until this time the perfidious Orloff had been 
her most devoted attendant, but now the scene 
was changed. In the place of an affectionate 
husband, she found herself in the power of a 
brutal officer, who informed her that she was a 
prisoner of the Czaritza Catherine II; and the 
fleet immediately set sail for Russia, while this 
inoffensive girl of sixteen was put in irons, and 
consigned to a dungeon in the hold of the ship. 
Her grief and mortification were most heart- 
rending, when she learned that he whom she 
had trusted had thus brutally betrayed her, 
that she had no husband, and that she had been 
deliberately and most cruelly outraged; but 
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nothing moved the pity of her stern and relent- 
less persecutors. 

She was taken before Catherine, and from 
this point her history is very unsatisfactory and 
conflicting. It is generally believed that she 
was put to death by order of the Czaritza ; and 
it is also stated that she was drowned in a dun- 
geon by the overflowing of the Neva. There 
is sufficient reason, however, to lead us to pre- 
sume that neither of these accounts is correct. 
The writer enjoys the acquaintance of a gentle- 
man of no mean ability and standing, who is 
now an American citizen, and one of the suffer- 
ers by the late Chicago fire, who claims to be a 
descendant of this unlucky princess, and who 
bears the name of Orloff. He states that she 
was sent to Prussia, and there kept in close 
confinement for life, and that his grandfather 
was the fruit of that marriage which was enacted 
by the mock Greek priests at Rome. It will be 
remembered that Peter III] declared Catherine’s 
son Paul, who afterward succeeded her, to be 
illegitimate; and Mr. Orloff asserts—but with 
doubtful certainty as it appears to us—that he 
was also a son of his great-grandfather, the 
treacherous and heartless Alexis Orloff. This 
would give him an equal rank with the Grand 
Duke Alexis, who has recently made the tour 
of our country; but he sensibly prefers the truer 
nobility of an American citizen than to be en- 
rolled among the princes of such a court. 

Under the administration of Catherine IT, 
Poland was divided among the greedy powers 
which surrounded it, and their famous revolt 
under the brave Kosciusko followed, which was 
suppressed with terrible slaughter, and the na- 
tionality of this wretched people entirely extin- 
guished. During this reign, also, began the 
extensive complications with Turkey, in which 
the Russians were at first successful, but which 
finally culminated in the disastrous war of the 
Crimea, during the reign of Nicholas, in which 
the Russian power was checked and humbled 
before the allied armies of Europe. 

Catherine was succeeded, in 1796, by her son 
Paul, who was a weak but tyrannic prince, and 
who was murdered in his palace by a band of 
conspirators in 1801. His son Alexander then 
came to the throne, during whose authority 
Napoleon I was occupying the attention of the | 
world, and the Russians and Austrians were de- | 
feated in the famous battle of Austerlitz. Seven | 
years afterward, in 1812, Napoleon marched his | 
vast army of 500,000 men to Moscow, laying 
waste the whole country as he proceeded ; and | 
all the world knows how inglorious and disas- | 
trous was his final retreat. 

Alexander was succeeded by his brother 








Nicholas. At first the hope was aroused that, 
under his administration, Russia might enter 
upon a new era of reform and progress; but he 
soon relapsed into the ancient policy of absolute 
despotism and military rule. His ambitious de- 
sire to acquire possession of European Turkey 
led him into the Crimean war, the disaster of 
which crushed his spirit and hastened his death, 
which occurred in 1855. By him Poland was 
rendered a province of Russia, and the diabol- 
ical policy of Russianizing its inhabitants, in- 
stituted by Nicholas, has been continued under 
his son Alexander. Modern history does not 
furnish a darker record of cruelty and oppression 
than is revealed in the treatment of the Poles 
by this absolute despot, who are required to 
forget religion, language, history, every thing 
which could remind them of their former inde- 
pendent existence. 

Brought to bay before the allies of Europe in 
the south and west, Russia has cherished and 
gratified her irrepressible ambition to acquire 
territory at the expense of China and Tartary, 
but, unless the signs of the times are grievously 
at fault, has by no means abandoned the idea 
of controlling the Mediterranean Sea at no re- 
mote period; while England must watch her 
Eastern farm with vigorous jealousy, or the long 
arm of this prince of robbers will be reached 
over for large slices of that tempting territory. 
Already Russia has crept, step by step, almost 
within looking distance of the English posses- 
sions, and, from the tops of the Hindu Kush 
Mountains, regards the valley of the Indus and 
its branches with longing eyes. The author 
of the “ Biglow Papers” has said “that civiliza- 
tion does go forward, sometimes upon a powder- 
cart.” However this may be, it is tolerably 
certain that the bullets of the English and 
French impressed the truth upon Alexander, 
that it was impossible to contend successfully 
with Western Europe without railroads and 
free labor, and that armies composed of edu- 
cated men, backed by the sympathies of intelli- 
gent nations, could not be overcome with a host 
of slaves, however numerous. ' 

Thus has Russia been forced to adopt more 
liberal and enlightened measures, by which its 
people must certainly profit; and it remains to 
be seen whether, when the idea of personal 
freedom and responsibility is fairly compre- 
hended, they wili not rise and overthrow that 
absolutism which now seeks to control their 
development, and demand for its long oppressed 
and enslaved millions such a constitutional form 
of government as alone befits a nation of free- 
men. 

No American can look over the history of this 
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eee 
country without being made devoutly thankful 
for the blessings of that freedom and unre- 
strained liberty which is ours, or fail to experi- 
ence a growth in that noblest form of patriotism 
which declares that this Government of the 
people, by the people and for the people, shad/ 
be maintained! Corruption may run riot, but 
it can not approach, much less exceed, what we 
have witnessed here; sectional jealousies may 
mar the placidity of our political life, but they 
will cause but mere ripples beside the convul- 
sions which have torn this mighty empire; 
anger may stir our hearts and cause us to utter 
scathing invectives, but we can better abide 
these than the bloody massacres of an ignorant 
and frantic mob; and with our great social and 
political cancer already removed, though with 
prodigious loss of blood, we may congratulate 
ourselves that the crisis is past, and felicitate 
each other in contemplation of the glorious 
future which, by the blessing of God, now lies 
before us. 





HUNTING FOR A CONSCIENCE, 
PART IL. 

ARY TRACY sat by the parlor window 
watching the fading tints of the sunset 
and listening to a conversation between 

the Doctor and his mother. The Doctor was a 
puzzle to her. He never alluded to those skep- 
tical views that he held so strongly at the time 
of her father’s death, neither had he professed, 
so far as she knew, to be a follower of Christ. 
Still the reverent way in which he spoke of the 
Bible and its sacred doctrines convinced her 
that there had been a radical change in his 
opinions, even if he had stopped short of that 
change of heart which was so forcibly preached 
in the church that he attended. 

The musical party at Mrs. Thurston’s had 
been a success, and, as Florence Grafton had 
intended, it had brought the Clark girls into 
notice and secured them friends. It was their 
improved prospects that the Doctor and his 
mother were discussing. 

“It was the nicest way in the world to intro- 
duce them. Florence seems to hit on the best 
methods by intuition,” said Mrs. Wharton. 

“She has a conscience,” said Mary, laughing. 

“You mean religious principle, my dear. 
Yes, she has that without doubt, but she has 
tact also.” 

“I like to study her character, aunty. She 
Seems so pure and yet so human. I revere her, 
and yet I am perfectly easy with her. I can 
believe in her religion.” 

“I wish I could lead you away from all hu- 





man models to believe in Christ himself. It 
pains me to see his most consistent followers 
put in his place.” 

“ Aunty,” said Mary in a low tone, “I think 
you do not understand me. You can not im- 
agine how my skeptical education clings to me. 
My father,” she went on slowly, “thought all 
professors of religion hypocrites. He taught 
me to think the same. When he gave me to 
the care of your son, he supposed that he had 
the same views.” 

“Why, Norman!” The mother’s voice showed 
how this communication startled and shocked 
her. “Can this be true?” 

“Yes, mother. At that time I was an infidel 
in opinion.” 

“And now, Norman?” 

“Now I believe in Jesus Christ, not only as 
the Savior of the world, but as my Savior.” 

“Thank God!” Tears flowed over the moth- 
er’s cheek, but her eyes were full of happy 
light. 

Mary’s eyes filled as she watched her, and 
fearing that her presence might be a hinderance 
to the conversation, she silently left the room. 

“Tell me about it, Norman.” 

“T was studying at Dr. Morris’s when I first 
began to doubt the truth of Christianity. His 
brother boarded in the family, and his library 
was full of infidel works. But these did not 
influence me so much as his own conversation 
about sacred things. Like many others, he had 
found the inconsistent conduct of professed 
Christians a stumbling-block, and he was never 
tired of pointing out those defects. There was 
one Church member in particular who had thus 
unconsciously undermined his confidence. ‘1 
clung to him till the last,’ he would say; ‘but 
when I, who had heard him speak of the love 
of Christ in public, and warn sinners to forsake 
the vanities of the world; heard him also bar- 
gain with an ungodly man, and, for the sake of 
gain, agree to what must necessarily bring a 
corrupting influence into the place, I lost the 
last remnant of my faith.’ Ah, mother, I trem- 
ble often when I consider the terrible account 
that an unfaithful Christian will have to render 
at the judgment.” 

“What became of your friend ?” 

“Four years ago he sent for me. He was on 
his death-bed, dying without hope, or, as he 
expressed it, ‘going out into the dark,’ When 
it was too late he had become a believer in the 
truth of the Bible.” 

“It is never too late for a penitent soul to 
come to Christ.” 

“T do not know. I think it possible so to 
grieve the Holy Spirit that it will cease to strive 
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with the heart. But my friend was not penitent. 
A sense of justice led him to send for me. To 
my suggestion that he should seek for himself 
the preparation for death that the Bible teaches, 
he said: ‘That is impossible. I see the truth 
clearly, and know my own danger, and yet 1 am 
carelessly indifferent. I can not make myself 
feel on the subject. For you, Wharton, there 
is yet a chance; do not neglect it.’” 

“ Poor fellow !” 

“Mother, I have stood by many a death-bed, 
but the stolid apathy of my friend was the most 
appalling scene that I ever saw. His hardness, 
and utter inability to repent of the sins that he 
clearly saw, haunted me long after his death. 
I began at once to study the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. It was harder work to recover my faith 
than it had been to throw it away. The doubt- 
ing spirit had become habitual. For nearly two 
years I was halting, sometimes gratefully ac- 
cepting the Bible as a divine revelation, but 
oftener caviling over the mysteries that God has 
not chosen to reveal. Not until I consecrated 
my study by earnest prayers for Heavenly guid- 
ance, was I enabled to trust where I had so 
long doubted.” 

“Yet you have not publicly professed your 
faith.” 

“Because it is still a new experience, and I 
fear for my own stability. I would not willingly 
be a fatal stumbling-block in the way of the 
multitudes who are watching professors, and 
who have a right to expect that they will be a 
light in the world.” 

“Norman, I want to ask you one question.” 
Mrs. Wharton hesitated, and the color mounted 
to her son’s face as he met her eye. 

“TJ think I know what you mean. You have 
guessed the truth. Florence Grafton asked to 
be released from her engagement to me when 
she learned my infidel views. She dared not 
risk her happiness in the hands ef a man who 
denied Christ. 1 do not now blame her.” 

Mrs. Wharton did not reply. In her heart 
she had long censured Florence for taking the 
sunshine out of her beloved boy’s life, without 
once suspecting the trial through which the 
young girl had passed. She had never been 
able to understand it, and she had unconsciously 
treated Florence with a cool civility very unlike 
the affectionate tenderness that she had lavished 
upon her when she expected to give her a 
daughter’s place in her family. 

“Now about Mary,” said the doctor. “I 
can see that she is groping along the path I 
tried, and, like me, she is studying the lives of 
Christians to confirm her study of the Word. 
It will not hurt her. Consistent examples 





abound on every hand, and she must learn to 
distinguish the tares from the wheat. She is a 
candid seeker after the truth, and will be un- 
commonly useful when once she is settled and 
grounded in the faith. I like her originality 
and independence. When Mrs. Carver called 
here, to beg her to resume her lessons to Laura, 
it was a treat to hear Mary deliver her views 
upon the false distinctions of caste. If she 
had known Mrs. Carver’s antecedents, she would 
not have been so severe.” 

“ How came you to hear it?” 

“] was trying to catch a nap, on the lounge in 
the library, and the door was open on account 
of the heat. It was a regular sermon, and poor 
Mrs. Carver could not get away from tie ap- 
plication.” 

Mary’s favorite place of resort at this time 
was the vestry-room of the church, where the 
regular meetings for conference and prayer 
were held. In one respect, she liked them bet- 
ter than the Sabbath services; for it was in the 
illiterate but sincere utterances of the poor and 
ignorant that she oftenest found the secret of 
spiritual life. These artless testimonies were 
unstudied. They came fresh and warm from 
the heart, and so found their way to the hearts 
of the listeners. 

On one of these occasions, she heard an ex- 
perience related that accorded well with her 
own standard of what a religious life should be. 
The speaker was one who was widely known in 
the community; a man whose wealth gave him 
a commanding influence in the town. He was 
past middle life, thin and tall in form, with deep 
lines of care upon his face, but, as Mary gath- 
ered from his speech, with a rich spiritual life, 
that told of much treasure laid up in heaven. 

His theme was “brotherly love,” and he in- 
sisted upon this feeling as the most potent 
influence to bring sinners under the happy rule 
of the Savior. 

“Ah, my dear brethren,” he said, with much 
emotion, “it is not force or reason that wins 
souls to Christ; it is te mighty power of love.” 

Mary went home, full of this idea. Mrs. 
Wharton had not been able to accompany her 
to the meeting, and was glad to listen to her 
description of it. 

“ Aunty, I wish you had been there to-night. 
Mr. Sampson was there; and he prayed and 
spoke with a great deal of feeling. I never saw 
him there before. His health will not permit 
him to go out in the evening.” 

Now, Mrs. Wharton knew that this man’s 


| delicate health did not keep him from the meet- 


ings of the different secret societies to which 
he belonged or, from some places of amuse- 
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ment that were of a questionable character ; 
and she understood quite well the spasmodic 
nature of his religion. 

“He gave us, in a few words, the whole se- 
cret of the true Christian’s life; and showed 
that love is the mainspring that carries all the 
other graces. I can give you no idea of his 
earnestness.” 

What could Mrs. Wharton say? She could 
not respond to Mary’s admiration, and she did 
not like to shake her confidence in the man’s 
sincerity. . 

“Did you say that the meeting was well at- 
tended?” she asked. 

“No; the meeting was very thin, considering 
the number of Church members. Our pastor 
is discouraged. I thought Mr. Sampson’s re- 
marks would cheer him; but when he closed 
the meeting, he seemed to feel as disheartened 
as when he began it. He said it was difficult 
for him to work with any courage while so 
many members of the Church made religion sec- 
ondary to their worldly pursuits and interests. 
Now, aunty, don’t you think he ought to con- 
sider that these absent members may have as 
good reasons for staying away as Mr. Sampson 
has ?” 

“He knows that, my dear, without consider- 
ing,” said Mrs. Wharton, an amused smile 
breaking over her face, in spite of her heart- 
felt sympathy with her pastor. Sarah, who had 
attended the meeting, and heard Mr. Sampson's 
eloquence unmoved, now came into the room, 
and the conversation was diverted to indifferent 
subjects. 

“Strange !” thought Mary, as she took her 
night-lamp to retire to her room; “strange 
that Sarah did not think Mr. Sampson’s sweet 
illustrations of the power of love worth repeat- 
ing to her mother!” 

After breakfast, the next morning, the doctor 
came into the parlor hurriedly. 

“Mother,” he said, “I have been sent for, to 
visit that poor woman in Raymond’s Hollow. 
Do you think Mary would like to drive with 
me? Where is she ?” 

“Here,” answered a voice behind him; and 
turning, he saw her with her hat and sack in 
her hand, getting ready to go out. 

“T was going to walk for exercise,” she said ; 
“but should prefer a drive, if you will bring me 
back in time for the lesson at Mrs. Hartley’s, 
at ten o’clock.” 

“Suppose you should be ten minutes late, 
for once ?” 

“A possibility not to be thought of; Mrs. 
Hartley has a system that controls every thing 
connected with her world.” 





“Excepting her brother,” said the doctor, 
with a meaning smile. 

He was helping her into the carriage, and did 
not see the indignant flash in her eye, till he 
took his seat by her side. 

“Mary, has that fellow been annoying you 
again? because I shall interfere at once in that 
case.” 

“He is so contemptible, that I ought not to 
notice his impertinence ; but it is very disagree- 
able to have him persist in walking down the 
street with me, and to be obliged to listen to his 
insulting compliments. He actually joined me 
the other night, when I was coming from Lucy 
Clark’s, and refused to leave me, until John 
Thurston came by, and, seeing how distressed 
I looked, offered to walk home with me.” 

“Mary, you must not go out in the evening 
without an escort. The contemptible puppy ! 
I wonder how a good horsewhipping would 
agree with him?” 

Mary laughed. “Let him alone, please. I 
do not want my name connected with his, even 
by gossip. This will be my last visit to his 
sister’s house. There are reasons, aside from 
this annoyance, for dicontinuing the lessons. 
The little girl excites my sympathies painfully ; 
she is a mere baby.” 

“Well, we will forget her, if you please; for I 
want you to enjoy your drive, and I want a 
little sympathy reserved for my poor patient. 
It is a case that may help you to get rid of a 
part of the surplus money that oppresses you 
so heavily.” 

Mary’s face brightened. “It is so good of 
you to think of bringing me. Tell me some- 
thing about her.” 

“ There is not much to tell. She.is a widow, 
has buried four children, and is without a near 
relative in the world. She has been confined 
to her bed nearly a year, with inflammatory 
rheumatism, and will never be able to walk or 
use her hands again. She has no means to pro- 
vide a nurse, and is dependent upon the uncer- 
tain’ attentions of the neighboring women, who 
are all heavily burdened with cares and labors 
of their own. The locality is an unhealthy one, 
and her poor room is so open that it is a won- 
der she did not freeze during last Winter.” 

“O, don’t tell me any more, please,” said 
Mary, whose ready tears were falling fast. “ Of 
course, a room must be hired, and a nurse pro- 
cured, and—O, I thank God that I am rich !” 

The doctor had turned his horse down a back 
street, into a part of the place that was almost 
wholly given up to foreigners. It was a strange 
contrast to the beautiful village they had left. 
The high tenement-houses looked dingy and 
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comfortless, and the street was full of dirty 
children, who all had the squalid, unkempt look 


that poverty brings. He stopped before one of 
the highest and most dilapidated of the houses, 
and, calling a boy from the crowd to hold his 
horse, he led Mary up one short flight of stairs 
after another, until the young girl began to 
think they ‘must be very near the sky. 

“Is there no end to these stairs ?” she asked, 
breathlessly. “Was the house built to emulate 
the Tower of Babel?” 

“Hush! here is the room. There is no one 
to come to the door, so we will not knock.” 

Mary trembled all over as they entered. She 
had a good deal of natural courage, but she 
could not bear to witness suffering. The first 
glance at the invalid reassured her. There was 
nothing repulsive in the pale face that looked 
up, with a sweet smile, to reply to the doctor’s 
questions. 

“T am no better, though I am just now easier. 
I had a bad turn of pain in the night, and I was 
so faint after it that I thought I might be dying. 
Mrs. Cole came in to look at me, early, before 
she went out to her washing, and she would 
send her son after you. It was hardly worth 
while to trouble you.” 

“TI was glad to come,” said the doctor; “I am 
sorry that you have no one to stay with you.” 

“QO, doctor, I am never lonely. ‘The Savior’s 
presence is with me, his grace sustains me, 
and this poor room often seems full of his glory. 
When I suffer most, he is nearest. ‘Think how 
he watches over me; just when I need them 
most, people come in to help me. The young 
lady is weeping. Ah! my dear child, do not 
shed tears for me; for when my pain is hardest, 
1 often think I am the happiest woman in the 
town, and the richest also; for in having Jesus, 
I possess all things.” 

The doctor did not speak, but he motioned to 
Mary to assist him in removing the bandages that 
swathed the swollen limbs. The joints were fear- 
fully «listorted, showing the truth of the doctor’s 
assertion, that she could never use them again. 

Mary shrank back from contact with them; 
and the doctor, seeing how pale she looked, 
only asked her to hand the fresh strips of cloth 
as he required them. He spared her no detail 
of the poor woman’s affliction, however trivial, 
and so led the sufferer on to speak of herself, 
as to give, all unconsciously, a mighty testimony 
for Christ. 

Mary listened with rapt attention, asking no 
questions, and making no comments; but say- 
ing to herself: “This is the evidence that I 
have so long been seeking. This proves the 
divine power of religion.” 








When they were once more seated in the car. 
riage, the doctor turned to her with a smile that 
she understood. “It was just what I needed,” 
she said; “how can I thank you for it ?” 

“ By approving of the measures that I have 
taken at your expense, Mary, to relieve that 
poor creature’s sufferings. Now that we are 
out of that miserable street, I will tell you what 
I have done. You see that little cottage, front- 
ing the south ?” 

“Yes; it looks like a bird’s nest, back of 
those great trees.” 

“T have hired and furnished some rooms in 
it, and have procured a kind nurse for the sick 
woman.” 

“O, Iam so glad! And you will really let 
me pay for it all?” 

“Yes; I am simply your agent. When | 
have taken you to Mrs. Hartley’s, I shall come 
back and superintend the removal.” 

A sudden cloud came over Mary’s faces “0, 
doctor, you can never do it. Think how the 
lightest touch hurts her. It would kill her out- 
right to take her down those narrow stairs.” 

The doctor smiled. ‘No, I shall not kill her, 
I shall give her ether, and move her while she 
is under its influence. She will suffer nothing.” 

“Does she know ?” 

“No. That would excite her. When she 
wakes up in her cozy nest, it will be time enough 
to explain. I have twice administered ether to 
her, when it has been absolutely necessary to 
change her clothing. I told her that I should 
return for that purpose this morning. She will 
suspect nothing. When she is a little used to 
her new circumstances, | will take you to see her.” 

“1 wish I might just peep into the rooms 
now. Are you in a hurry?” she looked at her 
watch, “I have still an hour to spare.” 

The doctor answered by turning his horse 
and driving back to the cottage door. Coming 
from that comfortless room in the attic, these 
rooms looked almost luxurious; for there was 
a plain carpet on the floor, and a bright little 
fire glowing in the grate. A kind, motherly 
looking woman was bustling about, with a cheer- 
ful air, that made the place decidedly home-like. 

“Is every thing in readiness?” asked the 
doctor, looking round with evident pleasure, 
and enjoying Mary’s happy interest in the vari- 
ous comforts provided with her money. 

“Yes. I feared the place might be a trifle 
damp, and so I made a fire. These October 
mornings are a little chilly. When shall I look 
for her?” 

“Tn a couple of hours, I think. Well, Mary, 
can you suggest any improvements ?” 

“Yes. I have thought of two things that must 
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be added—a flowering plant for that south 
window, and a comforting, illuminated text of 
Scripture to hang opposite the bed. I will see 
to those, if you please.” 

They had resumed their seats in the carriage, 
and were just starting, when the door of a house 
near by opened, and a stoutly built but very 
neat-looking Irish woman came out. To the 
doctor’s surprise Mary leaned out of the car- 
riage to shake hands with her, and inquired 
particularly about her prospects. 

“Ti’s a fine place entirely, Miss, that I am 
going to the day; read quality this time, for 
shure,” said the woman laughing. 

Mary laughed too. As they drove, on she 
gave the puzzled doctor the history of her Irish 
friend. “She was house-maid at Mrs. Ellis’s 
when I first went there to give lessons. She 
had been but a fortnight in the place, and she 
was discontented, as all the servants are there. 
Mrs. Ellis has had as many as seven different 
house-maids since this one left. She can not 
keep a girl. Although she was a hard-working 
girl herself before Captain Ellis married her, 
she seems to have no mercy on those who serve 
her.” 

“T have noticed,” remarked the doctor, “that 
those who are born in the purple are far less 
exacting than those who depend for position 
upon their wealth. As a rule, you may be sure 
that the lady who is constantly harping upon 
the faults of her servants has come of essen- 
tially low blood herself. A true lady does not 
parade her domestic matters before the public.” 

“] happened to go to Mrs. Ellis’s one morn- 
ing just as Biddy was taking leave. Both the 
mistress and servant were in such a towering 
passion that they scarcely minded my entrance. 
Bildy had a big bundle on her arm, and a 
square box containing the rest of her property 
was outside the door. ‘I shall give you no 
character,’ said the lady. ‘Remember that.’ 

“Character, is it?? repeated Biddy. ‘And 
small nade o’ that same has Biddy M’Nult, wi’ 
a big recommend safe in me box from the fust 
leddies in the town. Ochone! Character! An’ 
faith, ye ll do me the kindness if ye ’ll kape it to 
yerself that I iver coom down low enough to 
wait on the likes 0’ yees, after spinding me days 
with realleddies. Character! Little good would 
it do me wi’ the name o’ a samestress hitched 
on to it!” 

Mary was an accurate mimic, and she ren- 
dered Biddy’s indignant words perfectly. 

“And pray, how does Mrs. Ellis manage 
when ‘she has no help? This must be pretty 
often, I should think.” 


“Captain Ellis’s first wife left a daughter, 





who, at such times, is pressed into the service. 
Indeed, she is always treated as a servant. She 
looks like a sweet, intellectual girl; but she is 
kept so close that she is not able to make 
acquaintances. She seems to be completely 
under her step-mother’s power, and has been 
so watched and controlled for years, that she 
has lost the courage to resist injustice, if she 
ever had any. She could not have been more 
than six or seven years old when her father 
married again. 1 pity her very much.” 

“Captain Ellis is at sea so much that he has 
little to do with home matters, But there was 
a brother, I think.” 

“Yes. And this brother is the one hope of 
the poor girl's life. He is in California now, 
and has been tolerably successful in business. 
As soon as he is able, he will remove his sister.” 

“ And how did you learn all this ?” 

“ By accident,” answered Mary, coloring. “By 
listening involuntarily to a conversation. Do 
you remember the day you called for me there? 
the day we went to Daisy Spring ?” 

ae 

“T was waiting for you in the parlor where 
the piano is kept—by the way, this eldest 
daughter, in her own father’s house, is not per- 
mitted to enter the parlor except to sweep the 
carpet or dust the furniture—I asked my pupil 
if her sister could play. She proudly drew up 
her pretty little figure—she is really a beautiful 
child—and said, ‘No, indeed. Mamma bought 
the piano for me. But I am forgetting my 
story. The child ran off to her play as soon 
as the lesson was over, and left the doors open 
into the back sitting-room. I was standing by 
the front window, but I could hear the voices 
in that room distinctly. The young lady’s 
sounded as if she were crying. ‘I am seven- 
teen years old,’ she said, ‘and I do think IT 
ought to be allowed to read my brother’s letters 
to me, before they are read by a third person,’ 
‘You can think what you like,’ said the mother, 
‘but there will be no letters read in this house 
until I have seen what is in them. -I consider 
this a duty. Your brother's letters are so flat, 
I do n’t wonder you are ashamed of them. They 
are sickly enough for love-letters.’ And then,” 
said Mary, “she did what I thought was more 
unkind than the perusal of the poor girl’s let- 
ters. She repeated the most affectionate pas- 
sages in a derisive way that must have been 
inexpressibly provoking. I could not bear it, 
and so I walked down to the street, where you 
found me, and scolded me for waiting in the 
hot sun.” 

“TI remember it,” said the doctor thoughtfully. 
“Mary, I think you are in a fair way to learn 
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something of human nature. I wonder if this 
lady is a Church member.” 

“TI am afraid she is. The little girl told me,” 
said Mary, smiling, “that they had to be awfui 
pious on Sundays ; all but Sister Kate, who had 
to stay from Church and Sunday-school to cook 
the dinner. But, Doctor, I think I begin to 
see that the existence of chaff does not prove 
that there is no good wheat. I could tell you 
of sweet examples of piety that I have already 
discovered. But here we are, at Mrs. Hartley’s, 
and I must once more torment that poor child, 
who ought to play at making mud-pies instead 
of learning music.” 

The child was, indeed, too young to be. con- 
fined to any continuous occupation; but her 
mother thought differently. She was a strong, 
healthy woman, of a cool, methodical turn, and 
destitute of the finer sympathies that are second 
nature to most women. She had a system for 
every thing, and, like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, it could not be changed by any 
circumstances. The system unfortunately in- 
cluded the education of her children—unfor- 
tunately, because the mother had no idea of 
adapting her methods to their different consti- 
tutions. 

The little girl was a pale, sickly looking child, 
with a morbidly sensitive temperament. She 
suffered almost constantly with a nervous head- 
ache, which her mother thought so ridiculous 
in a mere child, that she was not allowed to 
mention it. 

“If nervous troubles are petted at her age, 
she will be unbearable as she grows older,” was 
the lady’s answer to a timid remonstrance that 
was made by her husband. “She must learn 
to rise above such foolish weakness. Why, she 
actually cried because a gun was suddenly fired 
off, when we were going by Colonel Wright’s, last 
week. The colonel came out and apologized, 
and we had quite a scene before the silly child 
got over it. I put her to bed as soon as we got 
home; and that was the reason she did not see 
her Cousin George before he went away. She 
is so fond of him that I thought it a good way 
to punish her.” 

“Emma,” said her husband, with considerable 
spirit for a man who had been under the system 
eleven years, “you do not mean to be cruel, but 
I think you do not understand little Nannie.” 

“Mr. Hartley, I can manage my children 
without any of your assistance.” 

There has been a great deal written and said 
about “women’s rights,” but where are “men’s 
rights” in cases like this, which abound all 
over the land? In very many homes, so-cadled, 
the father’s authority is set at naught, or, at 


| best, is a secondary influence—a power behind 
| the throne. 

Little Nannie Hartley did not like music, and 
the lessons were always disagreeable. The erect 
position on the music-stool made her back ache, 
and the thumping motion painfully affected the 
weak little head. 

If Mary had been alone with her, she would 
have taken her on her lap while explaining the 
lesson, and put a prop to her back while she 
went over it on the instrument. Perhaps the 
mother feared some such indulgence, for she 
made it a point to be present during the lessons, 
and to superintend the child’s position. 
a bit of tatting or embroidery in her white hands, 
she would sit quietly by, with a face as serene 
as if she were contemplating a parterre of flow- 
ers or a sunset. 

Not a lesson was given without a fit of nery- 
ous crying on the part of the little girl, and 
Mary always felt a strong inclination to join in 
this part of the performance. 

“I can not bear to see her suffer,” she said, 
when she could not hide her own tears from 
the observant eyes that watched every move- 
ment. 

“Nonsense! She does not suffer, or, if she 
does, it is a weakness that must be overcome. 
If I allowed myself to be governed by feeling, 
she would be ruined. You are young, Miss 
Tracy, and were, doubtless, educated improp- 
erly yourself; but, if you live, I hope you will 
learn to give duty the preference over emotion. 
A steady principle is the only safe guide. Oblige 
me, if you please, by going on with the lesson.” 

Mary’s indignation was too great for speech. 
She fixed her eyes on the music-book, and re- 
mained silent. 

Just then, to her relief, a servant came to the 
door. “If ye plaze, ma’am, Mrs. Callan has 
just brought home her work. Will ye coom 
and spake to her ?” 

“Send her here, Bridget,” said Mrs. Hartley, 
who read in Mary’s face her desire to comfort 
the sorrowful child, and determined to allow no 
such expression of pity. 

In a few moments a _ respectable-looking, 
though poorly clad, woman made her appear- 
ance. She had a bundle on her arm, which 
she proceeded to open, after courtesying to both 
ladies. She was an English woman, who made 
a tolerably comfortable living by doing plain 
sewing. Mary had met her on the street sev- 
eral times, and had been attracted by what she 
called the good look in her face. Lately she 
had noticed an attempt to wear mourning in the 
poor woman’s dress. 








“I hope the work will suit you, ma’am. I 
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sat up all night to finish it. The baby has 
been ailing ever since his father died. I had 
to leave him to himself a good deal, and he got 
a bad cold on him.” 

“Let me look at the work. You ought not 
to attempt to do fine stitching by candle-light. 
If stitching is uneven, it is worse than nothing. 
I am very particular about my work.” 

“TI know you are; but I think you will say I 
have not slighted it. Here are the shirts, and 
these are Miss Nannie’s night-gowns. The 
tucks are very fine work, as you can see for 
yourself,” said the woman, with a commendable 
pride in the really beautiful needle-work. 

“You can take these things into the sewing- 
room. Kathy is there, and she will give you 
more work.” 

The woman hesitated. She glanced round 
the elegantly furnished room, at the thick vel- 
vet pile of the carpet, and the luxurious chairs 
and sofas; at the marble figures resting upon 
costly brackets, and at the gorgeous vases and 
expensive trifles that crowded each other on 
the mantels. Then her wistful gaze returned 
to the elegant lady, the mistress of all this mag- 
nificence. 

“You need not wait longer,” said Mrs. Hart- 
ley, coldly. 

“QO, if you please, ma’am, my baby is so ill 
that I can not finish the work I have for other 
ladies in time to pay my rent to-morrow. Mr. 
Sampson will not wait for it. -I1f I am not 
ready with the money, I shall be turned out of 
doors with my sick child. Would you mind 
paying me for the work I have brought home 
now, instead of waiting till the rest is done? | 
would not ask if I were not in such sore need 
of it.” 

“Mrs. Callan, you are aware that I pay all 
such bills at the end of the month. I never 
vary from my system in this respect.” 

“QO me! Whatever will I do? I have no 
friends to help me and the baby—” 

“That will do, Mrs. Callan. You need not 
wait longer.” 

Mary’s eyes fairly blazed with indignation. 
She left her seat and followed the poor woman 
into the hall. “See here, my good woman,” 
she said hurriedly, “is it Mr. Thomas Sampson 
who owns your house ?” 

“Yes’m. He owns the whole block.” 

“Ah, then you need not worry,” said Mary 
brightly, “for I will see him and make the rent 
all right. I dare say he will give it to you, under 
the circumstances. Tell me where you live.” 


“Down in Raymond’s Hollow, the second 
house on the street back of the factory.” 
I will send Dr. Whar- 


“TI know where it is. 





ton to see your child ; and here,” Mary lowered 
her voice to a whisper as she pressed some 
money into the poor woman’s hand, “here is 
something to make you comfortable till I see 
you again.” 

Without stopping to hear the thanks that the 
beaming face before her expressed, Mary went 
back to her task with a premonition that some- 
thing in the shape of a lecture awaited her. 
She was not mistaken. Mrs. Hariley expressed 
her views of the young teacher’s interference, in 
language that made up in strength what it lacked 
in elegance. 

“You doubtless think, Miss Tracy,” she said 
in conclusion, “that you have done that woman 
a kindness. You are mistaken. I shall give my 
work in future to some one who will not intrude 
her domestic affairs upon my notice.” 

“She shall be no loser by that,” was Mary’s 
inward resolve. 

“As for yourself,” the lady went on, “1 will 
overlook your presumption for once, but I shall 
permit no recurrence of it.” 

Mary rose from her seat with the dignity of a 
young princess. “Before Mrs. Callan came in,” 


| she said, “I had determined that this should be 


my last lesson here. If you choose to make a 
martyr of your poor little girl, I shall not assist 
at the sacrifice. Child-murder is not a part of 
my business.” 

The lady’s pale blue eyes seemed ordinarily 
to be incapable of much expression, but they 
glittered like steel now. Mary’s gray orbs were 
sparkling too, and they fearlessly returned Mrs. 
Hartley’s gaze. They shone with contempt 
rather than anger, and the blue eyes quailed 
before them. But only for a moment. The 
consciousness of her superior social position 
came to her relief. She took out her purse. 

‘Excuse me, Mrs. Hartley,” said Mary, boldly, 
“JT do not expect you to vary from your unal- 
terable system in order to pay me now. You 
are welcome to what you owe me. I would not 
for worlds touch money that was earned by tort- 
uring a child like that.” 

She stooped down and kissed the child as she 
spoke. ‘“Good-by, my dear. God help you!” 

Without a parting look at the mother, she 
left the house, and almost ran across the wide 
lawn that sloped down to the street. The 
grounds about the house were tastefully laid 
out, and the great trees that shaded them so 
deliciously in Summer, were radiant in their 
October coloring; but as Mary turned fora last 
look at the stately dwelling, it seemed to her as 
if the gloom of a prison hung over it all. 

“TI will go home through Adams-street, and 





call on Mr. Sampson,” she said. “Ah me! 
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I fear that I exhibit very little of that sweet, 
loving spirit that he described so forcibly. How 
glad he will be to help poor Mrs. Callan!” 





WOMEN AND THE LAW. 


culiar, their interests are so identical, even 

though they do not maintain for each other 
a romantic affection, that I do not see how it is 
possible for the law to consider them two en- 
tirely distinct and independent individuals, like 
two men, without injuriously affecting the inter- 
ests and claims of others. The Old Testament 
and the New both agree in declaring that they 
twain shall be one flesh; and if the formula 
were wrilten after the facts, to fit the case, it 
could not have been more accurate. We can 
not legislate for that which is essentially one, as 
if it were in all points two. Divine law is 
utterly regardless of our protests and insensible 
to our arguments, and holds just as strong when 
we ignore as when we uphold it. 

No law exists which can not be made the 
instrument of injustice. Under the best and 
wisest laws individuals may suffer. No law 
can be framed which shall completely shield 
man or woman from the consequences of igno- 
rance, incapacity, or folly. You can place the 
control of property, the rights of contract, with 
husband and wife, or both, and it will still re- 
main that, if a woman marry a brutal, coarse, 
selfish, or lazy man, she will suffer for it, in 
mind, body, and estate; and if a man marry a 
frivolous, unprincipled, uneducated woman, she 
will drag him down. No change in laws can 
affect the fact that in marriage the character 
of the parties is of the first importance, and the 
settlement of their property is but subordinate. 
If they are wise and good, they are more likely 
to be happy than if they are foolish and selfish. 
If they are sick, they will suffer more than if 
they are well. All the law can do is to help 
people as far as possible against the conse- 
quences of folly, weakness, and wickedness, 
whether their own or another’s. Notwithstand- 
ing all the clamor against it, this is what the 
law aims to do, and what, in large measure, it 
does. Our American law is, in the main, benefi- 
cent, and not oppressive. It steps in between 
a woman’s self-surrender and self-devotion to 
the man she loves and the possible conse- 
quences of her act, and retains for her certain 
rights, and makes for her certain claims, which 
a woman would seldom think of doing for her- 
self. 
When a girl is in love with a man, she does 


; annie 
€: E relations of husband and wife are so pe- 





not dream of defending herself against him, 
She would gladly give him all her money, and 
only wish she had more to give. If there were 
no law at all on this subject, and the disposi- 
tion of her property were left to each woman 
at her marriage, in nine cases out of ten she 
would relinquish the whole care and control 
of it to her husband, without any limitation 
whatever. But the law knows what she does 
not know. To the law, her hero is no hero, 
but a fallible man, who may very possibly bring 
her to grief and poverty ; soit hedges him about 
with restraints which, though often insufficient, 
are greater than she would ever impose. 

There is no need, as there is no use, in crying 
shame on the Old Bay State for the laws its 
men have made. All defective though they be, 
the Old Bay State nowhere, on the whole, makes 
a better figure than on its statute-books. No- 
where do its men appear more conscientious, 
more bent on justice, than in fashioning the 
laws regarding woman. They have not reached 
perfection. They have not yet secured equity, 
Nor do I think equity is to be secured by equal- 
ity. They are heavily weighted in the race, and 
they ought to have advantage. The husband 
owes to his wife support. The wife does not 
owe it to her husband. The law ought to put 
its hands into the husband’s pocket, and take 
out enough for the wife’s maintenance, whether 
he will or not. But I can not see any reason 
why it should put its hands into the wife’s pocket 
at all. This, however, is only on the ground 
that women and men are not equal; that man 
has the facilities and woman the disabilities for 
business; that it is a man’s part, and not a 
woman’s, {o earn money. 

If this is not so—if men and women are to 
be on the same plane—then I see not why the 
wife should not be responsible for the husband's 
support, as well as the husband for the wife’s; 
why her property should not go to pay his debts 
as entirely, as inevitably, as his goes to pay 
hers; why she should not be, equally with him- 
self, liable for the support of the children. 


——__e-—_—_—_ 


THERE are chords in the human heart— 
strange, varying strings—which are only struck 
by accident ; which will remain mute and sense- 
less to appeals the most passionate and earnest, 
and respond at last to the slightest casual touch. 
In the most insensible or childish minds there 
is some train of reflection which art can seldom 
lead, or skill assist, but which will reveal itself, 
as great truths have done, by chance, and when 
the discoverer has the plainest and simplest end 
in view. 
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THE DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS. 








I sEE them far away, 
In their calm beauty, on the evening skies ; 
Across the golden west their summits rise, 
Bright with the radiance of departing day. 
And often, ere the sunset light was gone, 
Gazing and longing, I have hastened on, 
As with new strength ; all weariness and pain 


Forgotten, in the hope those blissful heights to gain. 


Heaven lies not far beyond, 
But these are hills of earth; our changeful air 
Circles around them, and the dwellers there 
Still own mortality’s mysterious bond. 
The ceaseless contact, the continued strife, 
Of sin and grace, which can but close with life, 
Is not yet ended; and the Jordan’s roar 


Still sounds between their path and the celestial am. 


But there, the pilgrims say, 
On these calm heights, the tumult and the noise 
Of all our busy cares and restless joys 
Have almost in the distance died away. 
Vou. XXXII —27 








THE 


DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS. 


All the past journey a “right way” appears ; 

Thoughts of the future wake no faithless fears ; 
And through the clouds, to their rejoicing eyes, 
The city’s golden streets and pearly gates arise. 


Courage, poor fainting heart! 
These happy ones, in the far distance seen, 
Were sinful wanderers once, as thou hast been— 
Weary and sorrowful, as now thou art. 
Linger no longer on the lonely plain ; 
Press boldly onward, and thou too shalt gain 
Their vantage ground, and then, with vigor new, 
All thy remaining race and pilgrimage pursue. 


Ah! far too faint—too poor— 
Are all our views and aims; we only stand 
Within the borders of the Promised Land : 
Its precious things we seek not to secure ; 
And thus our hands hang down, and oft, unstrung, 
Our harps are left the willow-trees among. 
Lord, lead us forward—upward—till we know 
How much of heavenly bliss may be enjoyed below! 
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FAITH. 





WE need no change of sphere 
To view the heavenly sights, or hear 
The songs which angels sing. The hand 
Which gently pressed the sightless orbs erewhile, 
Giving them light, a world of beauty, and the 
friendly smile, 
Can cause our eyes to see the Better Land. 


We need no wings 

To soar aloft to realms of higher things, 
But only feet which walk the paths of peace, 

Guided by Hin: whose voice 

Greets every ear, makes every heart rejoice, 
Saying, Arise, and walk where sorrows cease. 


Visiting spirits are near: 

They are not wholly silent, but we can not hear 
Nor understand their speech. 

Our Savior caught his Father’s word, 

And men of old, dreaming and walking, heard 
The breathings of a world we can not reach. 


They mounted to the skies, 
And read deep mysteries. 

While yet on earth, they placed a ladder there, 
Like Jacob’s, that each round should lead, 
By prayer outspoken in a word or deed, 

The soul to heights of clearer, purer air. 


They saw no messenger of gloom 
In him whom we call Death, nor met their doom 
As prisoner his sentence—but naturally, as bud un- 
folds to flower, 
As child to man, and man to angel, 
They recognizing Death, the glad Evangel, 
_Leading to higher scenes of life and power. 





THREE-SCORE AND TEN. 





CRADLE-HONORED tears and kisses, 
Many pains and many blisses ; 
Nightly lisping ancient prayer, 
Early goodness mother’s care ; 

“ Half a score” of Summer seasons, 
Stubborn will and simple reasons ; 
Copies fair with pages blotten, 
Mem’ries tender ne’er forgotten. 


“Half a score” of weedy furrows, 

Some for bread and more for sorrows ; 
Hours to study, work or idle ; 

*Zeppa races scorning bridle ; 

Castles builded in a city 

Famed for ruins without pity; 

Stream, “a score” of mile-stones, showing 
Which have turned the channels flowing. 


Aims now marshal active forces ; 
Varied, deep or broad their courses ; 
Titles, fame and golden fancies ; 
Lettered pride, or love’s romances ; 
Art, or ease and robes of fashion ; 
Place or power the regal passion ; 





a 
Each, a patron host is pressing, 
““Two-score ” busy years possessing, 


Counsel, judgment and reflection 
Calmly resting—Hope’s election, 

Loss or gain, is made or perished ; 
Life has joys and sorrows cherished ; 
Sightless eyes and hearts turned stony ; 
Wretchedness and patrimony ; 
“Three-score,” reads on marble well, 
Passes out with chimes of bell. 





Comes a grandchild asking “ stories,” 
Climbing on the knee for “stories ;” 
All the mile-stones back are counted ; 
Steed Mazeppa’s newly mounted ; 

On the left a cradle sitting ; 

On the right, a coffin waiting ; 

Holds the arm-chair all of pleasure, 
All “three-score and ten” can measure. 





THE RUINED CASTLE. 








O, RUINED Castle! gleaming in the waters 
Lit by the moon’s pale light ; 
Where is thine olden lord? his sons or daughters? 
All vanished out of sight ! 


Where is the pride that filled his knightly bosom? 
Where is his lady fair? 

Where is the fair queen rose, the lily blossom 
That crowned his garden—where ? 


Where are the horses, hounds, the ancient revel ? 
The tapestry on the wall ? 

Sunk to their mother-dust—their olden level— 
Lost, lost, departed all! 


And yet we build our palaces of beauty, 
And deem them fadeless still ; 

And yet we deem it half our life's great duty 
Our future names to fill 


With some great deed of intellect or splendor, 
With fame or wealth or power, 

Thrusting aside from the heart’s wishes tender 
Some sweet, neglected flower. 


O, ruined hearts ! where is each olden story 
Of love that bloomed in Spring? 

O, ruined tower! what is thy ancient glory ? 
A long forgotten thing ! 


O, ruthless Time and Death! ye leave no traces 
To tell of Spring and love ; 

Ye bear away our loved familiar faces 
To yon fair land above. 


You hold up to our lips the bitter chalice, 
And we must drink our fill; 

You leave us groveling in the darkened valleys, 
While they are on the hill. 


And yet, thank God! there is a resurrection 
Where love shall come again, 

And lead us always in a pure direction, 
Free from all sin and pain! 











—————— 
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“The airs of Spring are sighing through the grove 
On plaintive wings ; 
I hear ‘neath rustling leaves, like muffled chimes, 
‘The gush of springs. 
The river’s silver voice is low afar— 
How sweet, O Spring! thy tender voices are !’’ 


7 O an American, born among the wooded 
hills and green valleys of Pennsylvania, 
one of the minor griefs of a life of expa- 

triation in India is that springing from the 
utter want of conformity of the seasons to those 
of his childhood and young manhood. This 
grief probably asserts itself as loudly in other 
lands and beneath other skies than those of 
the upper provinces of Hindostan; indeed, it 
must be felt wherever the conformation of the 
country and the course of the isothermal lines 
vary greatly from those of the home country ; 
provided, always, that the expatriated came 
originally from so highly favored a State as the 
old Key-stone, with hills as green and grovy, 
and vales as lovely and inviting. 

I have called this absence of home climate, 
this want of the familiar succession of Spring 
and Summer, and Autumn and Winter, one of 
the minor griefs of a life in a foreign land. It 
may be so to some; but, were I to speak for my- 
self alone, I should rank this among the severer 
hardships of a foreign residence, because ever 
present and ever felt, and one, too, that grows 
with added years of absence from the scenes of 
boyhood. Let me recount a few of my sorrows 
in this regard, and then the reader may decide 
for himself, but not for me, whether they be 
worthy of record, and I of sympathy ; in short, 
whether these woes be of major or minor 
import. 

For more than twelve years I have not seen 
a flake of snow, an icicle, nor the magic tracery 
of frost-work upon my window-pane! Although 
at this latitude—Lucknow 26° 48’ N.—for a few 
mornings each year, during the month of Janu- 
ary, there is frost enough to form ice about the 
thickness of heavy blotting-paper, yet so chary 
is it of its appearance, that, almost as soon as 
there is daylight sufficient to render it,visible 
upon the grass, it has melted and gone—“ van- 
ished like a vision of the night.” The natives 
catch even these shadowy and evanescent films, 
and turn them to profit. They place thousands 
of shallow earthen saucers upon the ground, in 





some grass-plot, or little meadow, and, having | 
poured into each water to the depth of one- | 


fourth or one-half an inch, leave them over night, 
that Jack Frost—a personage seldom encoun- 
tered here—may have a fair chance to try his 


art. In the morning, just before daylight, 
squads of women and children may be found 
collecting the thin films which have gathered 
upon the surface of the water, and which, when 
scores have been laid dexterously one upon the 
other, until they have attained the thickness of 
half an inch or an inch, are dignified with the 
name of ice. This is packed in chaff and straw, 
and buried in the earth, where it remains for 
weeks or months, until needed; and during the 
heated term, from April till September, is taken 
up before sunrise, wrapped in coarse, heavy 
blankets, to keep it from melting, and sold for 
four or five cents a pound. Many of the cities 
and larger towns have machines for the manu- 
facture of artificial ice; and the sea-port cities 
receive, annually, many thousands of tons, 
brought in sailing vessels from Boston, around 
the Cape of Good Hope, and sold at remunera- 
tive prices. But though ice is thus supplied, so 
that those who are able may buy it for use in 
sickness, and to cool their meats and drinks, 
still the seasons are not those of my own native 
land. 

The morning and evening twilight is a thing 
almost unknown in India—those hours so highly 
appreciated and so keenly enjoyed in more 
northern latitudes, from dawn until sunrise, 
and especially from the setting of the sun until 
dark—a season which, more than any other of 
the day or night, impresses itself upon the 
mind, and is correspondingly mourned when 
absent. In kndia, as soon as the sun is below 
the horizon, it is night-fall, and darkness spreads 
rapidly over the land. No one born here can 
appreciate the sentiments expressed by Gray 
and Beattie, Longfellow and others, in their 
references to this twilight hour. No part of the 
“Elegy”—a poem read even in India—takes a 
deeper hold upon our hearts than the opening 
verse, where the author with cunning hand 
draws the mellow twilight around us, and we 
seem to look out upon an English landscape, 
when the sun has set, and 

“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea ; 

The plowman homeward plods his weary way,’’ etc. 
And the lines, 

‘* Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight,” 

** And drowsy tinklings lull the distant fold,” 
bring back a vivid recollection of the joy man- 
ifested by a lady who, after long years of toil in 
this land, had returned home for a season, and, 
for the first time in so many years, heard the 
tinkling of the bells as the flocks and herds 
came slowly home at sunset. While memory 
was busily at work, awakened’ by these sur- 


-roundings, so long absent from her senses, a 
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thrill of pure joy and pleasure, of real ecstasy, 
for a time possessed her being. The author of 
“The Hermit,” too, when he would gain our 
attention, opens with a reference to the same 
evening hour: 


** At the close of the day, when the hamlet is still, 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove, 
When naught but the torrent is heard on the hill, 
And naught but the nightingale’s song in the grove.” 
Longfellow, also, speaking of this season, tells 
us that the footsteps of angels are heard, 


**When the hours of day are numbered, 
And the voices of the night 
Wake the better soul that slumbered 
‘Yo a holy, calm delight— 
Ere the evening lamps are lighted,’’ etc. 
Only those who “have loved and lost” can 
know the longing we have for the hour of twi- 
light, a very mellow memory of which has kept 
us pleasant company through all these years, 
and is with us still. But we miss the twilight. 

Again, we can only regard it as a grief that 
the sweetest flowers bloom, many choice fruit- 
trees bud and blossom, and the grass carpets 
the earth with green, only in Winter—not ven- 
turing to wait for the Spring-time or for Sum- 
mer, because the proper months of Spring here 
burn as with a furnace-blast. The earth be- 
comes dry and parched, and all the grass and 
tender shrubs are scorched and shriveled, so 
that flower and fruit-tree must blossom when 
they may. December is not only “as pleasant 
as May,” but a hundred-fold more so; and the 
line loses all its original force here, for with us 
December is one of the pleasantest months of 
the year, and May the hottest of the twelve. 
Hence, in translating Newton’s popular hymn, 
“ How tedious and tasteless the hours,” so that 
our native Christians may join with their breth- 
ren of other lands and latitudes in singing the 
happy state of the sanctified heart under all 
circumstances and at all seasons, we must 
transpose the months, and say, “Scorching 
May’s as pleasant as cool December.” Thus 
the seasons are turned upside down, and it 
makes one, at least, unhappy to see Nature be- 
having, rather misbehaving, so. 

Then we are never delighted and refreshed 
with gentle Spring showers. All these the 
heavens withhold until near the close of June, 
when the storm-spirit begins to rage, the fount- 
ains of the great deep of waters seem to be 
broken up, and for two or three months the 
earth is deluged with the floods of the south- 
west monsoon. Every thing within doors and 
without becomes saturated with the steamy, mug- 
gy dampness peculiar to this season. Clothes 
and books reek with a moldy, musty moisture. 
The insect world, O, how prolific here! is driven 





into your houses and homes; and all the ten 
thousand nameless and nondescript species of 
gnats and flies, bugs and beetles, lepidoptera, 
hemiptera, and coleoptera, mix in your soup, 
mingle in your tea, squirm on your table, and 
wriggle in your ink, or bite you most villainously 
while you make one more desperate effort to fin- 
ish your article for the REPOsIToRY. Your ink 
is thick with the drowned and drowning adven- 
turers, the lighter ones at top, while those of 
greater specific gravity and those more thor- 
oughly saturated in the inky flood have taken 
their places midway or at the bottom of your 
patent inkstand. At evening, when the lamp is 
lighted, and you seat yourself for a quiet hour 
of reading or writing, how jolly for the world 
of moths and millers, flies and sand-flies, little 
shiny black bugs, and big, brown, buzzing stag- 
beetles—from the tuneful mosquitoes to the 
droning scarabeus—to gather around your 
light, bite your bare wrists, creep into your 
uncottoned ears, singe themselves in the lamp, 
burn off one wing and singe a leg, and then 
roll before your very eyes upon the table in well- 
feigned agony! I am skeptical concerning the 
doctrine of the insect world’s feeling pain, at 
least beyond a mental pang of regret that they 
have lost a few legs or a pair of wings, and can 
not now, as before, cause the lamp to flicker, 
wantonly bob into your ink, or agonizingly creep 
or crawl, with tantalizing pace, down your back, 
up your arm or leg, or through your hair, some- 
times emitting at once the compound essence 
of all the vile odors Coleridge discovered and 
catalogued in Cologne.* 

When the clouds of July and August have 
poured out their floods of rain, deluging the 
earth for the space of nearly a quarter of the 
year, and the months come round when Autumn 
should delight our eyes with its golden harvestz 
and its luscious fruits, we have, instead, a steamy 
earth beneath and a sweltering sun above us 
for days and weeks, but none of those fruits 





* And just here I claim a parenthesis in which briefly to state 
why I have lost faith in insect, bug, or beetle’s feeling agony. 
Years ago, a boy of my acquaintance, while chasing, hat in hand, 
a huge wasp, had the happiness to strike it down, and a moment 
after to find it lying upon a piece of board, unfortunately—or 
fortunately, as it will appear—unhinged or vivisected ; the entire 
abdomen and after parts, from the place of intersection at the 
metathorax, lying several inches from the head and wings, whick 
stood erect and full of life. After watching the head section for 
a moment, and seeing no tendency to sickness or speedy disso- 
lution, he placed a drop of honey—which he had scraped,artist 
ically with a timothy-straw from off his honeyed bread and but- 
ter—immediately in front of the dismembered insect’s mouth, 
thus making, as far as in him lay, amends for the supposed 
injury done. How voraciously that head and mesothorax drank 
in the drop of liquid sweetness ! which was no sooner consumed 
than it was deposited just behind the broken center, there being 
no receptacle for the honey—now that the abdomen was gone— 
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and harvests which cheer the heart and charm 
the eye in many northern climates. We are 
debarred even the sweetly sad sight—that rich- 
est of all America’s pleasant scenes and sea- 
sons—the prophetic Autumn leaves in all the 
glory of their rich and variegated tints, as they 
change upon the stem, and in a day, with a 
gentle wind, loose their hold and flutter eddying 
to the earth. Yes, at home in America, 

** Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north-wind’s breath ;” 
but it is not so with us in India. Perhaps it is 
because we need not here this annual prophetic 
warning of our time to fade and fall; for here 
truly, 

‘Thou hast ad/ seasons for thine own, O Death!” 
How foreign to the mind of one born in a land 
like this the whole tenor of thought and senti- 
ment in Cullen Bryant’s musical and mellow 
stanzas on “The Death of the Flowers,” the 
first lines of which, “The melancholy days are 
come,” are on every school-girl’s lips! As I 
repeat to myself the fourth stanza, the memory 
of American scenes only is present to my 
mind, though I have not looked upon those 
scenes for many years. Such days as these do 
not come to us here, nor the scenes which 
memory can furnish forth when such lines sum- 
mon, as with a conjuror’s wand, the image of 
an “Indian Summer” morning in that mellow 
season, 
“When comes the calm, mild day, as still such days will come, 
Yo call the squirrel and the bee from out their Winter home ; 
When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all the trees 


are still, 
And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill.” 


Another set of imaged pictures take their places 
in the mind as we read or sing, or call up to 
memory the words of a once familiar song anent 
the closing days of Autumn: 
‘*When the swallows homeward fly, 
And the roses scattered lie, 


When from neither hill nor dale 
Chants the silvery nightingale.’® 


“When the white swan onthunsl roves, 
To seek at noon the orange groves,’’ etc. 
All these thoughts and images are far removed, 
I say, from the minds of the native dwellers in 
these Eastern climes. The reading of such 





but outdoors, on that pine board! ‘The pure joy, the very ec- 
stasy manifest in every motion of that wasp, the rapturous pleas- 
ure beaming in every lineament of its countenance, and its turn- 
ing around, once more to drink through its forward half the 
sweet potion, and the look of ineffable gratitude apparent, that 
it was now no longer burdened with a part of its being calculated 
to put a limit to pure epicurean enjoyment, convinced me then, 
and for all time, that the entire insect race is void of pain. But 
this is a digression. { feared that some reader, not more tender- 
hearted, but less experienced, might deem me cruel when I spoke 
of the scorched insect’s well-feigned agony. I have rendered 
my reason. 





verses as the brief ones here quoted does not 
fill their memories, as it does ours, with sadly 
pleasant images of scenes of long ago in other 
zones, and beneath other skies. 

Passing the seasons in review before the mind, 
it would be difficult at once to pronounce as to 
which is most highly prized, or which could be 
most easily given up, if need be, by finding 
which of them all one most misses and mourns. 
Our love of each of the home seasons is so 
ardent, our appreciation so high, that we are 
loath, even in imagination, to part with either. 
If, however, the requisition were made, and we 
were compelled to decide which should first be 
sacrificed, I am sure memory would say, not 
Autumn, not Winter, and not Spring; but if 
one must go, let it be Summer; pleasant as it 
may be, Summer has the smallest hold upon 
the heart. And the next in order to be given 
up would be Winter, then Autumn, and last of 
all, sweet Spring; for we cling to the Spring- 
time with a strength of love that can not, will 
not, yield. Others might deem our choice 
strange, and prefer a different order; but with 
us the memory of Spring, like the season itself, 
is always fresh and bright and joyous. The 
heart clings most fondly and firmly to those 
days when Nature, just bursting into life, free- 
ing herself from the icy bonds of Winter, walks 
forth amid the budding trees and early opening 
flowers; when the “daisy decks the green,” 
“the voice of the turtle is heard in the land,” 


** And heaven is filled with music sweet 
Of birds among the bowers ;”’ 


when the long-silent brooks and streams make 
melody in their new-found channels, and all 
animate nature drinks in new life and enjoy- 
ment from a full cup, held out in the hand of 
the great Creator. How I have longed for the 
Spring-time, year after year, when it came not! 
No year can be full and perfect and complete 
without it. But here, we must content ourselves 
with recalling from memory the sweet, bright 
days of the glorious season, by deceiving, as 
much as may be, our hearts, while humming 
the words of some Spring song; as, ' 


**Spring’s delights are now returning, 
3looming flowers scent the vale, 
And, within her leafy bowers, 
Sweetly sings the nightingale. 
‘ Lovely Nature seems rejoicing 
In her gay and bright new dress ; 
Every shepherd swain grows bolder 
Gentler every shepherdess ;’’ 


or that sweet hymn of Richard Storrs Willis, 
set to a tune as sweet and mellow, the first lines 
of which stand at the head of this article. The 
second verse is equally beautiful : 


“The airs of Spring are sighing round my heart 
On plaintive wings ! 
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And tenderly are gushing up within 
A thousand springs ; 
A spirit voice is breathing softly near, 
How sweet, O heart! in Spring thy voices are !’’ 


If the spirit of these words and their choice mu- 
sic were to take as deep a hold upon the feelings 
of many at home, as upon me here, they would 
learn better to appreciate what they now enjoy, 
as the seasons follow each other in their an- 
nual round. But how very few know how 
highly God favors the dwellers in the great 
Republic, as regards the climate! One must 
suffer expatriation in another zone for years, 
before he can fully understand this. 
Washington Irving, speaking of the vicissi- 
tudes of the American year—of its changing 
seasons—says: “They give us the most beau- 
tiful climates in the world—the brilliant sun- 
shine of the south of Europe, with the fresh 
verdure of the north. They float our Summer 
sky with gorgeous clouds of fleecy whiteness, 
and send down cooling showers to refresh the 
panting earth, and keep it green. Our seasons 
are full of sublimity and beauty ; Winter, with 
us, has nothing of its proverbial gloom. It 
may have its howling winds and chilling frosts 
and whirling snow-storms, but it also has its 
long intervals of cloudless sunshine, when the 
snow-clad earth gives redoubled brightness to 
the day; when, at night, the stars beam with 
intensest luster, or the moon floods the whole 
landscape with her most limpid radiance. And 
the joyous outbreak of our Spring; bursting at 
once into leaf and blossom, redundant with veg- 
etation, and vociferous with life! And the 
splendor of Summer; its morning veluptuous- 
ness, and evening glory; its airy palaces of 
sunlit clouds, piled up in a deep azure sky, and 
its tempest gusts of almost tropical grandeur, 
when the forked lightning and bellowing thun- 
der-volley from the battlements of heaven shake 
the sultry atmosphere! And the sublime mel- 


ancholy of our Autumn, magnificent in its de- | 


cay, withering down the pomp of a woodland 
country, yet reflecting back from its yellow 
forests the golden serenity of the sky! Truly 
may we Say that, in our climate, ‘ The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork; day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowl- 
edge.’” 

Has, then, the climate of India, have the sea- 
sons on the “coral strand,” no redeeming fea- 
tures? Would not a native of this peninsula, 
translated to the favored land of Irving and of 
Bryant, long for the return of his own familiar 
seasons? Doubtless he would. And to set 
forth the pleasures and the joys, as well as, in 





many things, the superior excellence of this 
Oriental climate, with its varied and strange sea- 
sons, would take more words than have been 
here used in praise of the famed sweets and 


beauties of the Occident. 
easy task to write them. 


And it would be an 





A RIDE TO GEBEL-MOUSA, IN NORTH. 
WESTERN BARBARY. 


v1 HAD frequently, in the course of my ex- 
I cursions over the Rock of Gibraltar, looked 

across the blue waters of the straits to the 
African coast, where the much loftier southern 
“ Piilar of Hercules,” the modern Gebel-Mousa,* 
rears its cloud-capped summit to the skies, and 
longed to be able to penetrate its fastnesses, 
the more so that it appeared to be veiled in a 
kind of mystery, as I could not hear of its hay- 
ing been visited—in recent times, at all events— 
by any of my countrymen. But, in answer to 
all inquiries that I made on the subject, I was 
informed that the district of Morocco in which 
it was situated was inhabited by a wild and 
lawless tribe of Moors, among whom it was far 
from safe for a European to travel. 

An opportunity of gratifying my wish oe- 
curred, however, during the Spring of last year, 
which I spent in Tangier, and I am inclined to 
believe that a sketch of my visit to the Gebel- 
Mousa, and a subsequent trip to Ceuta and 
Tetuan, may not be devoid of interest to your 
readers. 

According to the existing treaties between 
Great Britain and Morocco, the Moorish Gov- 
ernment does not hold itself responsible for the 
safety of any British subject who may choose 
to travel far from the walls of Tangier unac- 
companied by a Moorish soldier; but as this 
personage is usually a lazy, and always, in many 
respects, a most objectionable individual—for he 
would probably be the first man to run away if 





* The Gebel-Mousa—the Mons Abyla of the ancients—is situ- 
ated on the north-western coast of Barbary, between Tangier 
and Ceuta. Its present Arabic name—signifying the Mountain 
of Mousa—is derived from the surname of Mousa-ben-Nosair, 
the Moorish viceroy of the Caliph Walid I. In conjunction 
with his general, and afterward his rival, ‘l'arik-ibn-Zeyad—who 
has bestowed his name on the European “‘ Pillar of Hercules,” 
Gebel-Tarik, or Gibraltar—he invaded Spain in the early part 
of the eighth century, speedily subdued the Visigoths, and intro- 
duced Eastern civilization and refinement into the country. Be- 
ing disgraced by Soliman, the successor of Walid, he ended his 
days in grief and misery at Mecca. ‘The Gebel-Mousa is known 
to the Spaniards as the Sierra Bullones, and to the English in- 
habitants of Gibraltar as ‘‘Ape’s Hill,” from a vulgar supersti- 
tion that there exists a submarine passage from this hill under 
the straits, for the express accommodation of the tailless quad- 
rumanes who are occasionally to be seen among the palmetto 
bushes with which the summit of the “ Rock "’ is covered. 
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a 
any real danger presented itself—and as he de- 
mands as much for his services as would gratify 
the wishes of any three ordinary servants, I 
always preferred, in the course of my excur- 
sions, to be agcompanied by one or two trust- 
worthy native guides, rather than employ the 
military man in whose company European vis- 
itors to Morocco usually travel. In preparing 
for my journey, I therefore obtained the services 
of a good attendant to look after my wants and 
those of my mules, and a guide who was well 
acquainted with every track and mountain pass 
in the province. The former I secured in the 
person of Selam Asdut, a Moor who had ac- 
companied me in previous expeditions; and as 
a guide I took with me Abdulla, a young man 
in the service of the cadi of Angera, the dis- 
trict in which Gebel-Mousa is situated. The 
cadi was in Tangier at the time, and furnished 
me, through Abdulla, with an introduction to 
the people of his village, requesting them that 
they would attend to my wants while I was 
among them. 

I deemed it advisable to start from Tangier 
as early as possible in the morning, so that I 
might accomplish the greater part of the day’s 
journéy before the sun had attained his full 
power; and as the gates of the city are often 
not opened till long after sunrise, I availed my- 
self of the offer of a friend to sleep in a house 
situated outside the walls. From this house I 
started at four o’clock in the morning of the 
24th March; [ riding a small but strong young 
mule, Selam following, seated on the back of an 
immense bony creature of the same race, be- 
tween a couple of “Schwarees,” the palmetto- 
leaf panniers, which usually serve as the means 
of carrying goods in north-western Barbary. 
In these baskets were packed tea, coffee, and a 
supply of such articles as it was necessary to 
carry with me in a country where there would 
be no chance of obtaining more than the bare 
necessaries of life. I found Selam to be a 
good-tempered, active, and hard-working fellow. 
He was by birth a native of the Riff province,* 
but since his childhood he has resided in Tan- 
gier. By my side strode along Abdulla, the 
guide, a tall, handsome young man, clad in a 
brown “gelab,” or birnoose, the hood of which, 





* The Riff province is a mountainous district on the northern 
coast of Morocco, some thirty miles in width, extending from 
the Algerian frontier to Tetuan, a distance of more than two 
hundred miles. It is peopled by lawless tribes of mountaineers, 
owning no allegiance to the sultan, and appearing to live chiefly 
by plunder and piracy. No European traveler has ever visited 
the district, and the life even of a Moor would not be safe among 
this barbarous race. The men are distinguished among the 
Moors for their strength and courage, and the women for their 
virtue. 





thrown back over his shoulders, served as a 
receptacle for such small odds and ends as he 
might choose to carry with him. He was armed 
with the long Moorish gun, the red cloth cover 
of which, twisted turban-wise, served as a head- 
dress. 

We were soon passing through the great 
market-place immediately outside the south 
gate of Tangier, and many of the country-peo- 
ple who had brought in their loads on the pre- 
vious evening, and had slept for the night in 
their small camels’-hair tents, were already 
astir, and preparing for the business of the 
market-day. Women. were spreading before 
them their stock of salt, bread, eggs, vegetables, 
and country produce; men were opening one 
of the metamors, the under-ground granaries in 
which grain is preserved; and a large drove of 
camels was just arriving from the interior, laden 
with hides for shipment to some European port. 

Picking our way carefully, lest during the dim 
morning twilight we should trample upon some 
sleeper, we were soon past the market-place, 
and a few minutes’ ride along the outside of the 
crumbling east wall and the old Portuguese 
outworks, now occupied as the Jewish cemetery, 
brought us to the wide stretch of firm, hard 
sand which surrounds the Bay of Tangier. 
The sun was well risen, and casting a rosy tint 
over Gibraltar and the distant hills of Spain, by 
the time that we arrived at the banks of the 
Wad-el-Halk, a shallow river which runs into 
the bay at the distance of about a mile and a 
half from Tangier. Near its mouth are the 
ruins of a bridge by which it was crossed during 
the time of the Roman occupation of the coun- 
try. The center arch alone is now standing in 
the middle of the stream. An excellent paint- 
ing of this bridge by E. W. Cook, R. A., was 
exhibited, some few years since, on the walls of 
the Royal Academy. 

Half a mile further along the sands, are part 
of the ruins of the Tanja-Baleea, old Tangier, 
said to be the 7zzgzs of the Romans, one of the 
cities founded by the giant Antzus, the discom- 
fited opponent of Hercules. The ruins consist 
of a large wall of great thickness and appar- 
ently of great strength, but upon examination 
proving to be built of two moderately thick 
walls, the intervening space being filled in with 
earth. In the center of the wall are the massive 
piers of a large gate-way, built in alternate 
courses of stone and tiles. This is alleged to 
have been the gate-way through which the gal- 
leys entered the arsenal. I can ‘ardly suppose 
such to have been its purpose, as, although the 
river has certainly shifted its course and become 
much narrower than in ancient times, there 
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seems to be no appearance whatever of there 
having been a water-course through this gate- 
way. Indeed, the level of the ground—virgin 
soil—immediately inside the gate-way is far too 
high to admit of such a supposition. The sea- 
wall in one place has been repaired by the 
Moors, and defended by three old English guns 
mounted on clumsy wooden carriages, now rape 
idly falling to pieces from decay. 
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reached the banks of a small river, the Wad- 
Ilin, where I intended to rest myself and my 
animals. The river is situated in a broad valley, 
which was verdant with a luxuriant crop of 
young barley. By the river banks tall olean- 
ders were growing, under the shade of which I 
took my breakfast; and then, ‘after a short 
stroll, in the course of which I disturbed hun- 
dreds of terrapins basking on the stones by the 








At a short distance past the fort, we cross 
the river by a/shallow ford, and, after passing 
some salt marshes, strike into the hilly country 
to the east of the Bay of Tangier, of which 
city we obtain occasional distant views as we 
wind along the mountain-passes and hill-sides. 
now gay with the white blossoms of the gum. 
cistus, and the many flowering shrubs with 
which they are covered. By eight o’clock | 
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water-side, who quickly shuffled off into the 
water on the approach of a footstep, I resumed 
my journey, the route being now across some 
rather barren and rocky hills, till we descended 
to the sea-shore at the mouth of the Wad-Alca- 
zar, by the right bank of which are the very 
extensive ruins of an ancient city. It was some 
time ere we could discover a safe ford, and after 





crossing I had not much time to spare for the 
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examination of the ruins. They appear to be 
those of a Moorish city, built upon the site, and 
with the materials, of a far more ancient Roman 
one. It must, however, have been deserted and 
destroyed for centuries; for, from among the 
ruins,-large olive, fig, and cork trees, evidently 
of great age, were growing. ; 

The scenery of the road now changed. We 
were passing along land well cultivated with 
wheat or flax, while the occasional sight of a 
small mud cottage, with its palmetto-leaf thatch, 
showed that we were in the neighborhood of a 
village; and at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
Angera, where I was to stop for the night, was 
in sight. Our approach to the village was sig- 
naled by the barking of a legion of dogs, and 
in a few minutes the place was astir with men, 
armed with their clumsy flint-and-steel guns, 
who were watching the arrival of the stranger 
that was invading their solitudes. Abdulla 
went forward in order to deliver the message 
of the friendly cadi, and in a few minutes he 
returned, accompanied by a Moor, who seemed 
to be a kinu of lieutenant-governor of the vil- 
lage during the absence of the chief, and who 
welcomed me to the place, leaving his house at 
my disposal, and assuring me that he would 
render every assistance of which I might stand 
in need; and under his guidance we entered the 
village, which is composed of a number of low 
mud huts, roofed with palmetto-leaves, the whole 
being inclosed by a hedge of aloes and prickly- 
pears. 

As we passed these huts, the women were 
peeping through the small door-ways, and bob- 
bing their heads in as soon as the “ Nazarene” 
took a sly glance in return, while all the small 
shaven-headed boys followed in a procession to 
the house, or rather hut, which I was to occupy 
for the night, and which, like most of the resi- 
dences in the village, was an oblong erection 
some fourteen feet long by eight feet wide, 
formed of walls of dry clay or mud to the height 
of about four feet, on the top of which a roof 
of palmetto-leaf, supported by rafters made of 
the long flower-stems of the aloe, was placed. 
There was no window, and the only aperture by 
which any light was admitted was the small 
door-way, which was closed at night-time by a 
rough wooden door, fastened by a rude and 
clumsy-looking, but, no doubt, very secure, 
wooden lock. The floor was the bare earth, 
upon which, however, a few rush mats had been 
placed. 

There was no furniture of any kind whatever 
to decorate the sole apartment; in a short time, 
having spread a carpet, which I had brought 
with me, upon the ground, with plates, knives 








and forks, etc., in preparation for my dinner, the 
place looked quite habitable. The peasants 
were most pressing in their attentions, bringing 
me fowls, eggs, milk, and every thing in the 
way of eatables which their village afforded ; 
so that, with the assistance of the few provis- 
ions I had brought with me, I was soon able to 
partake of a substantial meal; after which I 
strolled out, accompanied by a Moor of the 
place, and amused myself with shooting the 
bee-eaters—Merops apiaster—which were fly- 
ing in flocks overhead, and apparently congre- 
gating after the manner of swallows, prepara- 
tory to their northern migration across the 
straits. After securing several examples of 
these gayly colored and elegant creatures, to- 
gether with specimens of the Hoopoe—Upupa 
efops—and several other small birds, I returned 
to my hut, intending to ascend Gebel-Mousa on 
the following day. 

At nine, I retired to my rug, and endeavored 
to sleep; but this was almost an impossibility 
to one whose flesh had not been hardened 
against the attacks of the insect pests, to which 
travelers in Barbary must submit; and I was 
wide awake at four the next morning. At five 
o’clock we bade adieu to the good people of 
Angera, and commenced our journey. For about 
an hour and a half our road lay among hills 
of a considerable elevation, between which and 
the Gebel- Mousa was a broad valley, into which 
we descended by a rough, winding mule-track. 
This valley, which lies to the south-west of the 
Gebel-Mousa—on which side only the ascent is 
practicable—is well cultivated with wheat and 
flax, and is watered by several small streams, 
the rocky banks of which were luxuriant with 
the beautiful maiden-hair fern—Adiantum cap- 
illus Veneris. At one point, where there was 
a small water-fall, stood a primitive-looking mill, 
the simple machinery of which was being super- 
intended by the most diminutive, jolly miller 
whom it has ever been my lot to encounter—a 
small boy of about five years old. At a short 
distance further on, and at the foot of the mount- 
ain, we came to the “douar,” or homestead, of 
a farmer who was to accompany us to the top; 
but as he was away in the fields, and had to be 
sent for, we halted and breakfasted among the 
ruins of an old stone-built village, which had 
formerly existed on the spot. 

On the return of the farmer, we set out on 
our climbing expedition. For the first quarter 
of an hour I was able to ride, but we then 
reached a wood, where we left Abdulla in 
charge of my own mule and those of Selam 
and the farmer. The wood was composed of 
oak-trees, growing so close, and so thickly 
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matted together with brambles and creepers of 
various kinds, that in many places we had to 
cut a way with our hunting-knives, before we 
could pass between them. The boughs of the 
trees were festooned with a lichen of great 
length, which forms an article of sale among 
the Moors, who employ it for the purpose of 
stuffing cushions, etc. The ground was car- 
peted with sweet-scented purple violets, and the 
bird’s-nest orchis was not uncommon among 
the decaying leaves. I can hardly say what is 
the extent of this wood; but it was so difficult 
to make our way through it, that it was a 
long time ere we were able to emerge from it, 
when we found ourselves at the foot of what 
appeared to be an ancient glacier, lying in a 
narrow gorge between two spurs of the mount- 
ain, and composed of loose stones which had 
been carried down by the ice, that, in its passage 
downward, had left deep grooves in the rocks 
at each side. 

Almost the whole of our work hence to the 
summit was a hard scramble among the loose 
stones and bowlders. The sky had been over- 
cast when we started in the morning, and, by 
the time we reached the highest point of the 
Gebel-Mousa, we were enveloped in a thick, 
damp fog, which quite prevented my obtaining 
such a view as I had anticipated of the Medi- 
terranean and the Straits of Gibraltar. I re- 
mained at the top for nearly an hour, hoping 
that the clouds might clear away, and, for about 
five minutes, I was so fortunate as to see, 
through a break in the clouds to the eastward, 
the white houses and batteries of Ceuta stretch- 
ing far out into the blue waters, three thousand 
feet below. 

I was surprised to find at the very summit of 
the mountain, a small building, evidently of 
great antiquity. The farmer who accompanied 
me, informed me that it was an ancient Moham- 
medan mosque; but I am inclined, from the 
style of its architecture, to assign it to the time 
of the Roman occupation of Mauritania; or, if 
used for devotional purposes, it may have been 
occupied by some anchorite of the early Chris- 
tian Church, and may have served as the abode 
of some saint, who, like Simeon Stylites, chose 
an elevated dwelling-place in order to keep him- 
self unspotted from the world beneath him. 

The building is quadrangular in shape, meas- 
uring about sixteen feet by eight feet, the walls 
being built of stone, with occasional layers of 
hard red tiles, the roof being formed of a round 
arch of masonry. The door-way, which is situ- 
ated on the north side, is surmounted by a lin- 
tel of a single slab of stone. Inside the build- 





ing, exactly opposite the door-way, is a small | 
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dome’ niche, which may have served as the 
shrine of a Pagan divinity or a Christian saint, 
Surrounding this small building are the ruined 
remains of two lines of walls, formed chiefly of 
rough stones, such as might be collected in the 
immediate vicinity; but among them were sey- 
eral hewn stones of considerable size. 

Among the ruins the pretty and familiar fern 
A splenium trichomanes was growing most pro- 
fusely, and the ground was covered with the 
violet, the bee orchis, a species of Statice, sey- 
eral kinds of narcissus, and many wild-flowers 
which I failed to recognize. Having gathered 
a few of these, and having taken a sketch of the 
building I have described, as a memento of my 
visit to the African “Pillar of Hercules,” and 
finding that there was no prospect of the clouds 
clearing away to afford me the extensive view 
that must be obtained when the weather is more 
propitious, I commenced the descent, and in 
about an hour we found ourselves at the en- 
trance of the wood, where our mules awaited 
us. Having mounted, we took leave of the 
farmer, and started on our way to Ceuta, the 
road to which was through some of the most 
picturesque and romantic scenery which it has 
ever been my good fortune to witness. For 
some miles the road was through deep defiles, 
and ravines watered by the rapid Wad-Irma, 
the banks of which were fringed with luxuriant 
belts of oleander-trees, while ever and anon we 
passed water-falls among the rocky clefts of the 
hills, whose darkly shadowed recesses were 
relieved by the light foliage of Osmunda regalis, 
Davallia canariensis, Pteris arguta, and other 
beautiful ferns, while in some places the road 
lay between narrow gorges of the mountains, 
which rose a thousand feet perpendicularly on 
each side, and which were luxuriant with the 
overhanging boughs of cork, myrtle, and arbu- 
tus, growing among the rocks. 

Then we ascended the range of hills lying 
immediately behind Ceuta, of whose fortitica- 
tions stretching out to seaward we caught oc- 
casional glimpses for some hours before we 
reached the boundary of the Moorish territory. 

The evening gun was just firing when | en- 
tered the gates of the fortress of Ceuta, and by 
the time I reached the door of the Fonda in the 
main street, to which I had been recommended, 
the sun was setting in a golden glow behind 
the Gebel-Mousa, and illuminating the rock of 
Gibraltar, which stood out boldly on the horizon 
to the northward. 

The next morning I rose early, and went for 
a morning walk round the town. It is, without 
any exception, the cleanest Spanish city I have 
ever been in, and the whole aspect of it is gay 
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and cheerful. The streets present a great pe- 
culiarity, being all pav ed with small black, white, 
and red tesserae, disposed in various devices. 
The main street is planted with young trees, 
which have replaced an avenue of larger ones 
that were cut down at the time of the late revo- 
lution in Spain, to allow of guns sweeping the 
street in case of an outbreak of the convicts; 
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the fashion of the French Zouaves. Their 
wives might be seen in the market-place, dressed 
in gayly colored clothes, with their thick, black 
hair ornamented with festoons of shells and 
silver coins, and with heavy ear-rings, and neck- 
laces composed of French silver five- franc pieces 
and Moorish coins. These women bring in large 
quantities of fruit, vegetables, poultry, and eggs 








for Ceuta is the chief penal settlement of Spain, 
nearly three thousand prisoners being in the 
convict establishment at the time of my visit. 
The population of Ceuta is, as might be ex- 
pected, mainly composed of the military garrison 
regiments, among which I was somewhat sur- 
prised to find a regiment of Rifian soldiers—a 
fine, stalwart, hardy body of men, dressed after 
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from the neighboring country to the market, 
which is an excellent, clean, and well-kept one, 
while numbers of Moors keep the place sup- 
plied with partridges, rabbits, hares, and abund- 
ance of feathered game, which is found in the 
country round about. 

The chief amusement of the place, both for 
the military and civilians, appears to consist in 
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the excitement afforded by cock-fights, on the 
results of which contests, large sums of money 
are daily lost and won. I attended one, but 
it was the most inhuman and the nastiest ex- 
hibition I have ever seen, and I will refrain 
from describing it here. 1 was afterward taken 
to see the fighting-cocks, owned by the prin- 
cipal proprietor of these creatures in Ceuta. 
Each bird was well housed in a roomy cage, 
and treated and fed with the greatest method 
and care; but though their owner, in Spanish 
fashion, wished that I might live a thousand 
years, and placed the whole collection of birds 
at my disposal, I had no ambition to become 
possessed of them, and politely declined his 
offer. 

I spent a day in Ceuta, and the succeeding 
night was so rough and stormy that I had made 
up my mind, to a longer stay; but toward day- 
break the rain ceased, and I determined to pro- 
ceed on my journey to Tetuan. At morning 
* gun-fire I was at the gate, waiting for my fire- 
arms, which had been sent to the governor’s 
house. These were soon brought and delivered 
to me by an orderly, and, all being ready, I 
started with Selam. 

The first part of the road is along the sea- 
shore, and over the plain on which the battle 
of Castillejos was fought ten years ago. I then 
struck across the plain of Buzaghal, by the mil- 
itary road constructed by the Spaniards during 
the late war. The road for some distance passes 
through rough, stony ground, covered with scant 
vegetation, among which the curious creeping 
Arnica montana was rendered conspicuous by 
its white blossoms. To this barren waste suc- 
ceeds a marsh of some three miles in breadth, 
and running for a considerable distance inland. 
This marsh was teeming with wild-fowl of every 
description, and would forma fine hunting-ground 
for any ornithologist who might visit this part 
of Africa. Though at so early a time of the 
year, brightly colored butterflies were hovering 
over the luxuriant herbage, gorgeous dragon- 
flies were flashing about in the sunshine, and 
the ground was alive with a tiger-beetle (Cicin- 
della flexuosa) abundant during the Spring-time 
in Morocco. This military road—formed only 
ten years ago—is already falling into unrepair. 
Wooden bridges over the streams and dykes 
are tumbling to pieces, and in many places we 
had some difficulty in leading our mules safely 
over the swampy ground, which is rapidly re- 
suming its pristine state of bog and marsh. 
The plain of Buzaghal passed, we ascend a 
range of hills six hundred or eight hundred feet 
in height, which forms a bold promontory run- 





ning into the sea, and known as Cape Negro. | 
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From the top of these hills I caught the first 
glimpse of Tetuan—a white spot on the slope 
of a hill some seven miles away—the broad, 
flat plain of Marteen intervening, and the Riff 
Mountains rearing their snow-clad heads in the 
background. When half-way across the plain 
we met the servants of the Spanish consul, 
taking blankets, provisions, and other neces. 
saries for a shipwrecked party whom we had 
met indhe morning. The approach to Tetuan 
from the north is through a lane bordered by 
deserted gardens, formerly producing an abund- 
ance of the finest fruits; but during the war 
all the trees were felled, and the stumps only 
of the olive, peach, almond, apple, pomegranate, 
plum, and fig trees remain to point out the 
former site of fruitful orchards. 

It was half-past three o’clock, the hour of 
Al-Hassar, when I reached the city; and as I 
passed through the gates, the voice of the muez- 
zin from the gallery of each minaret was calling 
the Faithful to prayer, and proclaiming the unity 
of the Almighty and the holiness of his prophet 
Mohammed. Inside the gate were the forges 
of the blacksmiths, and it was some time ere 
my little cortége could make its way through 
the narrow street, now crowded with mules and 
asses waiting their turn to be shod, into the 
great Sok, or market-place. 

Here all was bustle and confusion. Country 
people were loading their mules with the goods 
they had purchased in the city, and preparing 
to return to their homes. Riff men, distin- 
guished among the rest of the crowd by their 
bare heads being shaven with the exception of a 
single long lock of hair on one side, and by the 
number of murderous weapons with which they 
were armed, were carrying about jars of the 
clearest honey for sale. Water-sellers attracted 
attention, by the tinkling of a small bell, to the 
beverage which they bore in a goat-skin slung 
over their shoulder. Women, their features 
carefully hidden by the white Aazkh which cov- 
ered their faces, and wearing hats of an enor- 
mous size to shield their heads from the rays 
of the sun, were endeavoring to dispose of their 
stock of wares by offering the last lot at an 
“alarming sacrifice.” Jewish auctioneers, clad 
in long blue gaberdine and black skull-cap, were 
loudly calling out the highest bid they had 
received for the colored cushion, brass tray, or 
other article which they carried with them. 
Every one gesticulated energetically, every one 
shouted at the top of his or her voice, and every 
one jostled his or her neighbor, without regard 
to any rule of the road or street. 

Almost the whole of one side of the market 
square is occupied by the newly erected Spanish 
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consulate and church, in front of which is a 
beautifully arranged and well-kept garden. On 
another side of the square is a large mosque, 
and the residence of the lieutenant-governor. 
My destination in Tetuan was the posada of 
one Solomon Nahon, situated in the Jewish 
quarter of the town, which—as is usual in 
Moorish cities—is surrounded with walls, within 
which the descendants of Abraham are locked 
from sunset to sunrise, the Moorish door-keeper 
being an ill-shapen dwarf, but a merry fellow, 
the living counterpart of the little hunchback 


‘whose dancing so delighted the tailor of Cash- 


gar in the Eastern story. Indeed, the whole 
place had a strange Oriental appearance, and 
at every turn I was reminded of some of the 
scenes, incidents, and personages rendered fa- 
miliar to me by the frequent perusal in my boy- 
hood of the charming tales of the “Arabian 
Nights,” and a ramble through the narrow 
streets of a Moorish city carries one’s imag- 
ination back to the “golden time of the good 
Haroun-al-Raschid.” 

I stayed for several days in Tetuan, the first 
being devoted to a stroll about the city, and 
visits to the shops of the makers of yellow slip- 
pers, embroidered cushions, colored reed mats, 
swords and fire-arms, and the many manufac- 
tured goods for which this great city is famous. 
Each street is, for the most part, occupied by 
the proprietors of some especial article of man- 
ufacture or commerce. In one will be seen 
“nothing du¢ leather ;” another is devoted to 
the manufacture and sale of the white woolen 
fabric of which the Aazkh, or garment of the 
Moorish women, is formed; in another, “ thrive 
the armorers,” who are engaged in making 
the guns which are the indispensable compan- 
ion of every Moor. I noticed some of these 
guns of great length, one which I measured 
being six feet nine inches from the stock to the 
muzzle. 

The next day I rode to the mouth of the river 
Busfeka, at Marteen, the port of Tetuan, a dis- 
tance of some four miles from thetown. Here is 
situated a custom-house, a small fort, mounting 
half a dozen rusty old cannon, and a large house, 
formerly the residence of the English consul, 
whose duties are now performed by the consul 
of Spain. Large quantities of the fine oranges 
of Tetuan were being shipped in feluccas, bound 
for Gibraltar and the Spanish ports. 

The following day was appropriated to a visit 
to some of the orange groves which, for several 
miles, adorn the banks of the river—enchanting 
spots, of which no description can convey any 
adequate idea to the reader who has not seen 
the orange-tree flourishing in a state of nature. 








——— 

The trees at the time of my visit were laden 
and bowed down with their rich, ripe, golden 
fruit, at the same time the air was almost over. 
poweringly perfumed with the scented white 
blossoms, while the moist, well-watered ground 
under foot was carpeted with violets, adian. 
tum ferns, and a yellow oxalis. In the after. 
noon I paid a visit to the pasha of the city, 
who took me over his garden, and showed me 
several of the apartments of his residence. Op 
leaving, the guard was turned out in my honor, 
and a musical performance by the drum and fife 
band took place. The dress of the native jp. 
fantry is somewhat striking, though at the same 
time simple and inexpensive. It consists of a 
pair of dirty linen drawers, and the cast-off, 
worn-out, buttonless coat of the British soldier, 
no attention apparently being paid, in the se- 
lection of the latter garment, to the question 
whether its previous occupier belonged to the 
87th Royal Irish Fusiliers or the 74th Highland 
Infantry, the numbers of various British reg- 
iments appearing on the shoulders of these 
Moslem warriors. 

On the whole, I was much gratified with my 
visitto Tetuan. My previous acquaintance with 
Moorish life had been confined to Tangier and 
its neighborhood, where the people have such a 
squalid and poverty-stricken appearance, ani 
where the town itself is so dirty and ill-savored, 
that, were it not for its lovely environs and its 
exquisitely delicious climate, life would hardly 
be found supportable by a European. In Tet- 
uan, on the contrary, the streets, though narrow 
and ill-paved, are clean and well kept; and the 
people give one the idea of being prosperous 
and well-to-do. 

I left Tetuan for Tangier on the first of April, 
starting at six o’clock in the morning, attended 
by my man, Selam. The land for some miles 
round the city appeared to be well cultivated, 
and the young crops of barley, wheat, and dra,* 
tinged the hills with a delightful verdure. Then 
succeeded some rocky, mountainous country, 
rendered notorious three years ago as the scene 
of the exploits of Aisa, a Moorish brigand, who 
had sworn the vendetta against the Jews of Tet- 
uan, of whom he managed to slay thirty-six 
before he was captured and executed. 

I rested for a couple of hours in the middle 
of the day at the Fondak, or half-way house, at 
Ain-Jedeeda, from whence an extensive view is 
obtained right across the province of Gharbeea 
to the Atlantic, in the vicinity of Arzila, the 
hills on each side forming a grand frame-work 
to the picture; those of the right-hand—east— 





* A large species of millet much cultivated in Morocco. 
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being the mountains of the Angera province, 
through which I had passed a few days before, 
and those to the left—west—being the ranges 
of the Gebel Habib and Dar-a-Clow, neither of 
any great height, but possessing fine, bold 


outlines. My ride from Ain-Jedeeda occupied 
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about four hours, and I arrived at Tangier in | 


the evening 

In concluding this notice of what was to me 
a most pleasant trip, I would call attention to 
the very interesting country lying at the north- 
western extremity of the African continent. 
Though so easily accessible—the port of Tan- 
gier being not more than a week’s journey from 
London, and within a few hour’s sail from Gib- 
raltar—Morocco, being out of the ordinary track 
of the tourist, is seldom visited and compara- 
tively unexplored. The country, besides being 
of extreme interest to Europeans from the thor- 
oughly Oriental appearance, dress, manners, and 
customs of the inhabitants, presents a fresh field 
for the investigations of the naturalist, the ge- 
ologist, or the antiquarian, all of whom could 
not fail to reap a rich harvest of information. 
The climate is temperate and extremely salu- 
brious, and both living and traveling are inex- 
pensive. 





TEA-KETTLE JEFF. 


AST Summer I had rooms in a tenement- 
house on Thirty-ninth Street. I had a 
neighbor on the same floor (an old maid) ; 
and my neighbor had a bird (a young mocking- 
bird), which had been sent to her from Alabama 
by her brother. In compliment to his Southern 
antecedents, she called the bird Jeff Davis. I 
used to hear her whistling to him every morn- 
ing, and I smiled inwardly whenever I heard 
her, for there was something grotesque in the 
picture of her thin, skinny lips puckered for a 
whistle, which we associate with a merry, light- 
hearted boy, or a jolly, good-natured man. I 
was able to distinguish that “Yankee Doodle” 
was the tune she attempted; but I doubt if Jeff 
recognized the air. “Perhaps,” my Charley 
suggested, “he is too much of a rebel to sing 
‘Yankee Doodle,’ or may be he’s an anti- 
woman’s rights bird, and don’t approve of a 
woman’s infringing on the masculine right of 
whistling.” Certain it is, that the bird never 
made a single chirp toward imitating “Yankee 
Doodle.” 
One morning, happening in at my neighbor’s, 
I walked up to Jeff’s cage, and began to sing the 
“Bonnie Blue Flag.” He immediately perked 
up his head in a listening attitude, his eye 
beaming with animation, and then he began 





chirping and twittering, and frisking and flip- 
ping about, until you would have thought he 
had dipped his beak in exhilarating gas. My 
neighbor was highly pleased, and every morn- 
ing after that, for a long while, she waked me 
by singing the “ Bonny Blue Flag ;” and the five 
last notes of the refrain is the first strain Jeff 
ever learned to sing. I have heard a distin- 
guished naturalist say that, in his opinion, the 
mocking-bird never learned to sing a tune from 
man. Alexander Wilson, on the other hand, 
asserts that this bird will repeat the tune taught 
him by his master, though of considerable 
length, fully and faithfully. I know that Jeff 
learned that strain of the “Bonnie Blue Flag.” 

Another morning I was in my neighbor’s 
dining-room, where the bird’s cage hung, and 
found him on the floor, moving about with ease 
and elegance and rapidity, now picking a fly 
on the wing, and then twisting his elegant head 
and cocking his bright eye toward the window, 
which was open. There was, seemingly, a little 
slyness about his observations, as though he 
was meditating an escape. 

“An’t you afraid he’ll fly out of that win- 
dow?” I asked. 

“No; I let him out every day,” was the 
reply. 

Soon after, a little girl appeared at the door. 
“Do you want your coal brought in?” she in- 
quired, timidly. 

“No; go along with you,” replied my neigh- 
bor, scarcely looking at the child, and she con- 
tinued her account of the neuralgic pains she 
was suffering, brought on “by setting in a draft 
when I was overhet from my ironing yester- 
day.” 

My eyes had lingered on the face of the little 
applicant, arrested by a something in it that 
recalled another face which, through my tears, 
I had seen grow white in death against my 
aching heart. And yet the two faces were very 
different. This one, framed there in the door- 
way, was haggard and old and unchild-like, 
with sad eyes full of appeal; that one in the 
church-yard had been so merry, so dimpled, so 
like a bursting wild rose-bud. O, the sweet 
face! 

I wanted to put a five-cent piece, which I 
remembered was at the bottom of my pocket, 
into the thin hand, that looked very little for 
carrying life’s burdens. I was so weak as to 
repress my inclination to give the child this 
trifle, for I thought the act would seem like a 
reproof to my neighbor’s curtness; so I saw 
the child turn slowly away, and heard, above 
my neighbor’s idle talk, the bare feet go wearily 
down the stairs, and out at the front door into 
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the pitiless street. Then I escaped as quickly 
as possible from my companion, and got back 
to my rooms, with a regretful feeling that I had 
not followed the child, and put a kind word in 
her heart, and something in the wasted hand 
from my poor purse. There was a feeling in 
my heart as of loss—as though some beautiful 
path in which I might have walked had closed 
against me. I ran to the window, hoping that 
the child might be still in sight; then I hur- 
ried down the stairs, and looked up and down 
street; then to the corner, but the slender little 
figure was nowhere to be seen. 

I returned to my rooms. I never have been 
able to call these city rooms, in a tenement- 
building, home; they are so unlike our country 
home, with its grass and trees and flowers. 
With a long sigh, I tried to dismiss the child 
from my mind, and went about dinner; but 
there was a subdued feeling in my heart. I 
handled the potatoes more gently, and cut up 
the young chicken with a tenderer hand. The 
sweet face of my dead came often between me 
and my work. There was a yearning tender- 
ness whenever I thought of my children, and 
an uplifting of my heart to Him who had shel- 
tered them from the desolateness of poverty. 
Just as dinner was ready to be dished, they 
came racing upstairs from school, hungry enough 
to eat me, but happy in anticipation of the 
chicken, whose fragrance they had snuffed from 
afar. And when they saw the crimson radishes, 
radiant in a goblet of ice-water, and the scarlet 
strawberries, gleaming through ‘the white sugar, 
they grew uproarious in their delight. When 
they heard their father’s step on the hall-stairs, 
there was a general rush to meet him, and then 
an eager and confused “telling” about the rad- 
ishes and strawberries and chicken, a bill of 
fare unusually luxurious, for we were living, six 
of us, on my husband’s salary of a thousand 
dollars. 

As we sat at the table, the children eating 
with a relish that was delightful, I looked around 
at them. There was not a face among them 
that was not round and healthy; not a trace 
of sadness in any eye; not a rent in any gar- 
ment. It seemed to me that I never again 
could repine at my humble lot. 

During the dinner, I told them of the little 
girl who had applied to my neighbor for work ; 
“and,” I said, “she looked like our dear little 
Belle.” 

“O, mother!” cried Johnny, “I’ve seen that 
little girl; she does look ever so much like our 
Belle.” 





“Do you know where she lives?” I asked. | 


“No, mother, I do not know,” said he. 
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“Well, keep a watch for her,” replied I, “ang 
if you ever seé her, bring her to me.” 

For days, whenever I left the house, that 
child was in my mind, and my eye wandered up 
and down the street, with a vague hope that ] 
might find her. Twice a day, I inquired of- 
Johnny if he had seen her, until he got so that 
he would say, as he opened the door, “ Have n’t 
seen her.” 

One morning, I was in my kitchen, making 
some green-apple pies, when my door was burst 
violently open, and there was my neighbor, with 
hair disheveled, and face of agony, buttoning 
up her dress with trembling fingers. 

“Have you seen Jeff?” she cried. °“Jeff’s 
gone! O, help me! help me to find him!” and 
away she rushed; and, soon after, I heard the 
frantic rap, rap, tap, of her boot-heels, as she 
descended the hall-stairs, and then the bang of 
the front door after her. In a half hour she 
returned, and, rapping at my door, opened it 
immediately, asking, pantingly, “You have n’t 
seen any thing of him, have you? I’ve looked 
high and low, and inquired every-where, but I 
can’t hear a thing of him.” And she hastily 
disappeared into her own room, without waiting 
for a reply from me. Presently I heard her 
again go down-stairs, and into the street. She 
had n’t been gone many minutes, before there 
was a soft but eager step on the stairs, a rap at 
my neighbor’s door, and then another. I looked 
out, and there stood the little girl whom Johnny 
and I had sought so earnestly. I was delighted 
to see her, and called her to me. 

“What is it?” Iasked. “What do you wish ?” 

“Has she lost her bird ?” she inquired, point- 
ing to my neighbor’s door. “One flew into our 
window, and it had a red ribbon around its 
neck, just like hers had.” 

“Where do you live?” I inquired. 

“Just a little piece from here—round on the 
alley.” 

With a twofold desire, to serve my neighbor, 
and to learn more of the child and her sur- 
roundings, I said, “1 ’ll go around with you, and 
see if it is her bird.” 

I put on my sundown, wrapped up a warm 
apple-pie, just from the oven, and she and I 
were soon on the street. 

“I’m glad the bird came in at our window,” 
she said, simply. “I guess the lady will give 
me something for keeping it for her, and then I 
can get some bread—we did n’t have any break- 
fast this morning.” 

“Who is there besides you ?” 

“Just mother and me. When mother’s well, 
we get along first rate; but she’s been sick a 
good while.” 
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“What ’s the matter with her?” 

“She calls it the consumption. She coughs 
awful much. I think the worry makes her 
worse, so I make believe that I can get jobs 
without any trouble.” 

“What kind of jobs do you get ?” 

“Sweeping the sidewalks, and carrying in 
coal and wood, and running errands. One day 
the grocery-man’s boy was sick, so he paid me 
fifteen cents to carry potatoes and things to the 
folks’ houses. Sometimes I tend Mrs. Sheen’s 
baby while she goes out a-washing.” 

“ And how much can you make a day?” 

“Some days I make twenty cents, and other 
days not much more ’n ten.” 

“And how do you manage to live on this ?” 

“Why, you see, we had some tea and sugar 
when mother was taken down. But I used the 
last of the tea yesterday, and there an’t more’n 
enough sugar for two more cups, no matter how 
I twist and screw,” and she laughed slightly. 
“J get a pint of milk for three cents, and a loaf 
of bread for five, and that does us a day, for 
mother does n’t eat much; her appetite is very 
poorly. A cup of tea and a slice of toast is all 
she takes. Sometimes I get ahead, and then I 
buy something nice for her. It’ll be a long 
time before I can catch up on the tea and 
sugar; but may be the lady’ll give me some- 
thing for the bird. This is the way,” and she 
led me into a dirty barn-yard, and by some out- 
side stairs to a room over the barn. It was hot 
and comfortless; but the air of degradation, 
which so often accompanies poverty, was want- 
ing. A woman, faded and wasted and hollow- 
eyed, lay on the bed. It was the old, sad story 
of the “Song of the Shirt.” I wish the rich 
could realize that these stories are not fictions; 
that within a stone’s-throw of their luxurious 
homes are hearts sad unto death; death-struck 
faces, in which, through the gathering shadows, 
is seen unutterable pity for the desolateness 
to be left behind. Why do not the very stones 
cry out against the extravagant, pampered world- 
lings? Sooner or later, God will teach these 
that they have believed a lie; that the good 
God has not created one-half of his children to 
be beasts of burden to the other half. 

But to return to our story. “Here he is,” 
said the little girl, eagerly; and she went to the 
stove and removed the tea-kettle cover. “I 
didn’t have any other place to put him, and 
keep him safe; for do n’t you see there are two 
lights out of the window?” 

The bird looked crest-fallen and shamefaced, 
as I took him from his dark, dank prison. I 
recognized him in spite of his bedraggled feath- 


the ravens. 





ers, and took possession of him. 
Vou, XXXII.—28 
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“Here is a pie,” I said, leaving the bundle 
on the table, after some talk with the mother. 
“Tf you will allow the child to come with me I 
will send you some things which may make you 
more comfortable, perhaps.” 

“Do you think the lady will give me any 
thing for the bird ?” asked Lizzie—this was the 
child’s name—as we walked back. 

“T hope so,” I answered. 

The brave, patient face looked pitiful in its 
anxiety. “I wish she’d give me fifty cents. 
When I put him in the tea-kettle, I thought of 
the story that mother told me of Elijah and 
You ’ve heard it, have n’t you? 
Well, I thought may be He’d sent the mocking- 
bird to feed us, by causing the lady to give us 
something, you know. May be the bird ’ll be 
the means of keeping the tea-kettle boiling, 
do n’t you see ?” 

I was pleased with the absence of all con- 
cealment in the child, with the artlessness 
which led her to confess all the hopes she had 
built upon the capture of the bird. 

My neighbor was delighted to get Jeff back; 
and, when I had told her where Lizzie had im- 
prisoned him, with a humor that surprised me, 
she said, “I’ll re-name him Tea-kettle Jeff.” 

We were standing by the cage, watching the 
bird as he bathed and combed himself, having 
left Lizzie in the hall. Briefly, and as graphic- 
ally us I was able, I painted the distress in the 
poor home which I had just visited, and told of 
the brave little girl fighting, single-handed, the 
wolf from the door. During my talk, my neigh- 
bor kept her back turned to me, affecting to 
busy herself with the bird and his cage; but, 
when I had finished, she took out her purse, 
and called Lizzie to her. I trembled as I saw 
the skinny, stingy-looking fingers fumbling the 
bills; I was so afraid she would give the child 
some trifle only. She took up a five-cent piece, 
and a sigh commenced forming in my heart. 
But the nickel slipped from her fingers, and 
sunk to the bottom of the purse, as if, in sym- 
pathy with my anxiety, and with the hungry 
child-eyes that were watching the long fingers, 
it was hiding out of my neighbor’s sight. 
Then the fingers hesitatingly took up a five- 
dollar bill. 

“Can you change this for me?” 

* What change do you wish?” I asked. 

“ll give the child a dollar,” she said, with a 
sigh, as though the words had been wrung from 
her. 

The child’s face kindled; my heart leaped up, 
and I eagerly searched my purse for the change. 
I could not make it. 

“T ll run down to the store,” I said, eagerly, 
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afraid of that five cents in her purse, this being 
the only small money there. I started off. 

“No,” she said; “never mind.” 

“Tt won’t be a bit of trouble,” I persisted, 
keeping on my way. 

* No; give me the bill,” she said, decidedly. 

With a sinking heart, I relinquished it. 

“Here, child; and, now, go along with you;” 
and the blessed, old, skinny fingers relinquished 
the five-dollar bill—O, how good and bountiful 
it looked! —into the little, eager, astonished 
hand. The child didn’t speak a word of thanks, 
but turned and flew down the stairs, and away 
to that sick, haggard woman over the barn. As 
for me, I was so glad, and so surprised, that I 
threw my arms around my neighbor’s neck, and 
kissed her soundly; and that brought the tears 
to eyes that had always looked to me so cold 
before. And a new sympathy grew between my 
neighbor and me from that day. 

As for Tea-kettle Jeff, who had found Lizzie 
for me, he seemed wild with delight at the happy 
consummation of his plans. Spreading his 
wings, and expanding his tail, glistening with 
white, he threw himself around the cage, in a 
wild ecstasy of song and dance, keeping time, 
in his buoyant movements, to his inimitable 
melody. 





RAMBLES IN PERU. 


Ill. 


OON after the feast at which the Indians 
of Yauli entertained us, we set forth upon 
our return to Lima. 

Traveling by the pass of Piedra Parada, we 
were not a little pleased when we had left the 
highest altitudes of that very considerable ele- 
vation, and at night once more put up at the 
wretched tambo outside the village of San 
Mateo; for during our passage of the Cordil- 
leras we became very unpleasantly affected, 
eifher by the diminished atmospheric pressure 
or the exhalations and vapors arising from vari- 
ous metals and minerals in which the mountains 
abound. This latter opinion was Pasco’s, in 
which we found most of his compatriots agreed ; 
but, for our part, we had no doubt whatever 
that we were right in ascribing the dimness of 
vision and hearing, the feeling of vertigo, with 
the pains in the head and the feeling of nausea— 
like seasickness, and which the natives dignify 
by the name of vefa—to the natural effects of 
the air at an elevation of over 16,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The captain suffered very 
severely indeed, being of sanguine constitution, 
not to say of a plethoric habit of body, and 
subject to determination of blood to the head, 





which in this case gushed forth in a gory fount. 
ain from his nostrils. The air was much colder 
than during our ascent, which may, perhaps, 
account for the fact that on this occasion we 
were considerably more affected by the unwel- 
come vefa. 

Indirectly, this unpleasant visitation very 
nearly led to a fatal catastrophe. Anxious to 
escape from the disagreeable influence, we 
urged our mules down the steep incline de- 
scending to the comparatively level plateau on 
which San Mateo stands. Heedless of Pasco’s 
warning cries, we plied the whip and spur. 

At the left-hand side of what served as a 
road, an abrupt declivity led off in a series of 
deep and rugged gorges or darancas. The cap- 
tain, never at the best of times a distinguished 
rider, and now further embarrassed by his 
bleeding nose, was urging his animal forward at 
an imprudent pace, and his seat was evidently 
far from firm and secure. Suddenly, in resist- 
ance to a more than usually severe cut with the 
whip, his mule—to use his own expression— 
“brought up, all standing ;” that is to say, with 
an abrupt jerk it planted its two forefeet far out 
firmly in advance, while stopping its downward 
course. This alone would have been sufficient 
to throw any ordinary sailor; but when, in ad- 
dition thereto, the obstinate brute kicked up 
behind, and made a most vicious and extraordi- 
nary sort of wriggle at the same time, the result 
may very easily be imagined. Away, far over 
its bent-back, long ears, went my commander, 
and the side wriggle had given him impetus to 
the left, in the direction of the precipice before 
mentioned. I was horrified to see him fall upon 
the very verge of the daranca, and then roll 
over out of sight down its dark and yawning 
chasm! 

Springing to the ground with extraordinary 
rapidity, and carrying his /asso in his hand, 
Pasco rushed to the edge of the precipice, 
crying: 

“Madre de Dios! Ay de me! 
capitano! my poor capitano!” 

Quickly I followed the faithful fellow, anxious 
yet dreading to gaze below, to where I felt cer- 
tain we should behold the mangled remains of 
our companion. What was my joy to hear as I 
ran—leaving the mules to take care of them- 
selves—Pasco’s cheerful exclamation: 

“Gracias—mucho gracias a Dios! De capi- 
tano is all serene.” (This was a favorite ex- 
pression of his, picked up among his last 
English employers.) “Safe, my boy. Come 
on, den; ve vill mit der /asso pull him out.” 

Upon reaching the verge of the precipice and 
looking over, sure enough there was my captain, 


O, my poor 
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safe, as Pasco had declared, but yet lying flat 
upon his back, from tne shock of the fall, on a 
regular little platform of rock, some ten or 
twelve feet below us. A dozen yards either way 
would have been certain destruction, as, beyond 
the shelf on which he had so providentially 
fallen, no projection of any sort broke the sheer 
descent of the daranca. 

The side of the precipice was so steep and 
smooth as to offer no facilities for scaling, so 
the captain called to us to take a turn with the 
end of the /asso round the trunk of a small tree 
growing close to where we stood; then up he 
came, hand over hand, as monkeys and sailors 
are wont to do, thereby proving that no bones 
were broken, nor any serious damage inflicted, 
though, being a heavy man, he was much 
bruised and shaken. In fact, he told us that 
the slight injury he had received 
was due to his having seized and 
torn out in his descent a young 
sapling, which broke his fall, and 
probably saved his limbs. 

It was a very providential escape ; 
but as the mule had nothing to do 
with that fortunate sequel to what 
might have proved, by its act, so 
terrible a catastrophe, that phase 
of the adventure did not save it 
from severe and condign punish- 
ment by the aid of a stout stick and 
the captain’s stalwart arm. Such 
incidents are common features of 
traveling in the mountainous parts 
of Peru. 

Among the customs and habits 
of the half-caste and the creole 
population of the country, if one 
thing attracted our attention more 
than another, it was the riding- 
habit and the mode of riding in 
vogue among the black-eyed, fas- 
cinating donnas. Very far in- 
deed from the graceful mantilla, 
the charming saya y manto, was 
this singular equestrian array of 
the provincial ladies; upon the 
contrary, it was really one of the 
most uncouth, unbecoming fashions 
it was ever my lot to encounter in 
the midst of a civilized people. 

To commence at the top. This iding-dress 
consisted of a huge felt hat, both tall and broad, 
generally ornamented with a plume of three 
great feathers sticking up in front. Next came 
an all-round sort of a cape, of no shape‘in par- 
ticular, with a wide collar, several rows of fringe, 











time upon so hideous a garment), and of a 
length sufficient to reach below the waist, and 
so completely hide and spoil the wearer’s gen- 
erally fine figure. Then came a short over- 
skirt, extending a little below the knees, be- 
neath which appeared the fair senora’s or 
senorita’s most unfeminine pantaloons, which, 
being carefully tied above the ankle in a frill, 
were allowed fully to display that treasure of 
treasures, that most valued of charms, the 
beautiful little feet and ankles. In addition to 
this absurd dress, which conceals the graceful 
form of perhaps the handsomest race of women 
in the world, the fair creatures have a style of 
riding which, to Europeans accustomed to the 
side-saddle, certainly seems more peculiar than 
elegant; that is to say, they ride A la Duchesse 
de Berri— A nglicd, \:"-e a man. 


RIDING*COSTUME. 


The full dress, or evening costume, in the 
provinces, seemed simply an exaggeration upon 
that of the towns—the crinoline being more ex- 
tensive, the petticoats shorter, and the dressing 
of the hair more wonderful and elaborate. 

In Lima and the large towns, many of the 
ladies, both in dress and in riding, conform to 


much needle-work (and corresponding waste of | the Parisian fashions and the European custom, 
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FULL-DRESS COSTUME. 


but even there the primitive, antiquated ca/eza, 
a vehicle only to be compared to an empty bot- 
tled-beer case perched upon a pair of high 
wheels, has not yet become abandoned. As a 
rule, the ladies are graceful, daring, and skillful 
horsewomen. It is the ambition of every one 
who can by any possibility afford it, to have an 
animal of some sort to ride—either a donkey, a 
mule, or a horse. On the trappings of his steed 
alone, many a. Peruvian squanders the greatest 
portion of his fortune, if a small one. Some of 
this horse-furniture is very costly, and the weight 
of gold and silver about it constitutes a load in 
itself. The wealthy cadallero, who would be 
quite comme il faut, uses stirrups of solid sil- 
ver; and often altogether carries about his sad- 
dle a quantity of the same metal little short of 
a hundred pounds in weight. 

Gradually, as we left the bleak and deso- 
late Cordilleras in our rear, the weather became 
finer and more enjoyable. We had left the re- 
gion of almost perpetual storms, mist, and 
lightning, for the land of unchanging warmth 
and sunshine. The mountains and the elevated 
plateaus between the two great ranges seem to 
act as a sort of climatic safety-valve to the 
whole country. To those barren and sterile 








elevations all the bad weaiher seems to 
be invariably relegated, to the great 
blessing of all the fine country extend. 
ing from them on the Pacific slope to 
the ocean. Theclimate of this large por- 
tion of Peru is certainly about the most 
equable and agreeable in the world. No 
storms of thunder, lightning, wind, or 
rain, come to break the almost change- 
less calm and beauty of the weather, 
though such fierce tempests rage contin- 
ually among the lofty mountains inland. 

The subterranean agitation ever exist- 
ing beneath this seemingly favored land, 
seems, however, by the design of a bal- 
ancing Power, to be sent as a compen- 
sating quantity, to preserve the universal 
equipoise of good and evil. If the sky 
above is ever clear, cloudless, and beau- 
tiful, strange rumbling noises are heard 
reverberating in the bowels of the earth. 
This is a common and frequent feature 
of life in Peru, so that its influence is 
not great upon the minds of the people. 
Even that most dreadful of Nature’s 
convulsions, the terrible earthquake (the 
frequency of which has been already 
referred to in a previous article), does 
not seem to disturb the equanimity of 
the Peruvians. Of course, I aow speak 
of only those slighter shocks felt, as a 
rule, some forty or fifty times ina year. When 
the great catastrophe occurs, the fearful con- 
vulsion that, with a terrible regularity, once 
every cycle of fifty years brings death and de- 
struction over that smiling country, throwing 
down and sometimes swallowing up great cities 
with all their teeming populations—then, in- 
deed, the horror of the scene must be a fore- 
shadowing of the last dread day—the sound of 
human woe and agony and lamentation that 
must prevail before the desolating and resist- 
less fury of the great Creator’s most awful 
power. 

It is well known among the natives as a sin- 
gular fact, that always before a great earthquake 
many persons have a presentiment of its ap- 
proach; and this is especially the case among 
the old people who have already once in their 
lives experienced one of those dreadful vis- 
itations. 

Another very peculiar feature in connection 
with these subterranean commotions is the fact 
that they invariably strictly follow the line of 
the sea-coast. Although a shock may be felt a 
distance of more than a hundred miles along 
the coast, it will not be even perceptible so far 
as thirty miles inland. This would seem to 
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bear out the theory of those who believe that 
all such convulsions, volcanic eruptions, etc., 
are the result of certain gases or subterranean 
fires coming into contact with the sea, or else 
of the water breaking into the earth and coming 
into contact with them. I believe it is now the 
opinion of some of our best authorities in the 
noble science of geology that all subterranean 
commotions—including those which lead to the 
slow upheaval of portions of the earth’s crust— 
earthquakes, and volcanic eruptions are caused 
by the generation of steam in subterranean 
cavities. When sea-water reaches a deep-lying 
cavity of this nature, situated in the half-fused 
or heated interior, the steam thereby generated, 
expanding, upheaves the solid crust in great 
arches; and when the force passes from one 
cavity to another, earthquakes are caused; vol- 
canic eruptions arising when a channel is found 
communicating from these seats of commotion 
to the earth’s surface. There is very strong 
prima facie evidence in support of this case, as 
nearly all the volcanoes, and all the great earth- 
quakes of which records exist, seem to have 
been close to either river or sea—from Callao 
to Lisbon; from Hecla to Vesuvius. 

On getting back to Lima, the proudly titled 
“City of the Kings,” we once more put up at 
the hotel of the polite Monsieur Jacques Bon- 
homme, who, after all, did not take nearly so 
much advantage of des Anglais as any of the 
native hotel-keepers would have done with all 
gringos unfortunate enough to get into their 
clutches. After a night’s rest, we sent Pasco off 
to Callao for information as to the state of prep- 
aration for sea to which the ship had advanced 
during our absence inland. 

Lima, situated in latitude 12° 3’ S., and lon- 
gitude 77° 8’ W., has not an imposing position, 
being built upon a plain of no great extent. 
Inside the crumbling old walls, however, there 
are many objects to admire—many notable edi- 
fices which serve to point the lapse of time, and 
recall the memorable events: the power of the 
Jesuits; the horrors in the roll of Peru’s his- 
tory; of the conquest, and its deeds of daring; 
the cruelties of the religious persecution of the 
aboriginals ; the splendor of Pizarro; the revolt 
from Spain. 

Laid out in large squares, with wide, parallel 
streets, one of the first things to strike the vis- 
itor’s observation is the power and influence— 
at least in former days—of the priesthood, as 
told by stones and mortar, in the shape of the 
manifold convents and churches, which seem to 
occupy at least one-fourth of the city’s area. 





Foremost among these buildings stands Lima’s 
magnificent cathedral, occupying the whole east- | 


ern side of the Plaza Major. The foundation- 
stone of this superb structure was laid in 1534, 
in the time of the celebrated Pizarro, and the 
building was not finished till ninety years later. 
The great altar is guarded by six or eight 
massive columns of solid silver, twelve feet 
high and two thick, surmounted by a huge 
crown or canopy of the same metal. A screen 
and tabernacle exists there of incalculable value, 
exquisitely carved and wrought in gold, six feet 
high, and literally studded and ablaze with dia- 
monds and other precious stones. While huge 
silver candelabra, weighing five hundred pounds 
each, perpetually shed an artificial light, which 
is reflected back with a myriad flashing sparkles, 
the gorgeous and dazzling magnificence of the 
place brings forcibly to the visitor’s mind a rec- 
ollection of the wondrous stories, of almost 
fabulous splendor, told by the conguistadores 
and their historians. This great and richly 
decorated cathedral is indeed a striking monu- 
ment of the priests’ power and the people’s 
devotion. ‘ 

What a contrast it was, however, to step from 
before that shrine of Oriental magnificence and 
wealth, with one’s mind filled with vivid visions 
of the swarthy, mail-clad conguistadores, and find 
one’s self among their degenerate descendants 
and present representatives—the long-haired, 
be-cloaked, and truculent-looking “lions,” or 
loungers of Lima! 

The very unfavorable personal appearance of 
these gentlemen has already been under adver- 
tence in a previous article, and that not in the 
most adulatory terms. Again, during our sec- 
ond sojourn in the “City of the Kings,” the 
same thing forcibly intruded upon our observa- 
tion; and we could not help wondering at the 
surprising contrast and disparity between the 
beautiful brunettes and their particularly ill- 
favored beaux. Instinctively, as it were, a feel- 
ing of dislike and rivalry seemed to prevail be- 
tween ourselves and such of these truculent 
gentry as it was our fortune to come into con- 
tact with. They were jealous, no doubt, of the 
wandering foreigners, whom they chose con- 
temptuously to term gringos, but who, they 
know well enough, are infinitely preferred to 
themselves by their handsome, coquettish coun- 
try-women. It is, indeed, notoriously the fact, 
that any respectable man of European birth 
can marry well, and even far above his own 
social position, among the dark-eyed donnas of 
Peru. The men don’t seem exactly to like it. 
Judging by their appearance, we found but little 
difficulty in believing the character which report 
had given them; namely, their proneness to 
assassination, especially in love affairs, either 
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personally, or, more frequently, by deputy. If 
the brilliant creole and half-caste women of this 
warm, tropical country are some of the most 
beautiful and lovable of the sex, their sallow, 
sinister-looking natural protectors are just the 
very opposite. The singular difference in the 
moral and physical characteristics of the two 








LEISURE IN LIMA. 


In the streets of Lima one meets with an ex- 
traordinary variety of feminine attraction and the 
reverse, from the jetty black—almost blacker 


tinge—of the genuine importation of Congo, to 
the exquisitely fair and delicately white-skinned 


| than black, with its dull, unshining, bluish 


sexes is something really remarkabie, and I, for | 


one, can not satisfactorily explain it to my own 
mind. That such is the case I venture to 


affirm; the why and the wherefore I must fain | 


eave to wiser ethnological heads. 


| 


damsel of the best creole blood. The grada- 
tions of breed and color between these two 
extremes are simply innumerable and incom- 
prehensible; though, at least, five-scote distinct 
and leading mixtures are known, recognized, 


| and socially acted upon by this mixed and heter- 
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ogeneous population. The heart-burnings, the 
spite, malice, envy, hatred, and all uncharitable- 
ness, engendered hy this state of things be- 
tween the different breeds—that is to say, be- 
tween all those the color of whose cheeks, and 
most especially the twist or curl of whose wool 
or hair, differs in but the very slightest degree ; 
so little, indeed, as to be imperceptible to an 
unpracticed eye—is a sad lesson in human na- 
ture to the “intelligent stranger” from afar. 
In Lima and the large towns this pride, vanity, 
conceit, or whatever attribute of race it may be 
called, is carried to an absurd extent; so that, 
par example, she—for the women are the 
worst—of, say one-nineteenth white admixture, 
would almost infallibly give herself airs of su- 
periority over her less fortunate sister—not 
-admitted so, except by species—who could only 
claim one-twentieth of the precious fluid. 

Among the mu/attoes, half-castes 
of white and negro parentage, and 
among the mestizos, half-castes of 
white and Indian parentage, many 

f the women are very beautiful, and 

nore especially among those of the 

utter race. Asa rule, the mulatto 

‘omen are the most witty, clever, 

id ingenious ; and the mes¢zzos are 

e best-looking, often possessing a 

tilliantly fair complexion, magnifi- 

int long black tresses, a lithe and 
raceful figure of exquisite propor- 
ons, with features of statuesque, 
assical regularity, and great black 

‘es of the most wondrous elo- 

sence and power of expression. 

Though often glorious in youth, 
these dark-skinned, passionate 
daughters of the sunny Pacific shore 
soon begin to fade. Although their 
scant costume and the manto y 
saya—the dress favored at night— 
serve only to expose and display the 
charming contour of their youthful form, as the 
years roll on and rob them of these alluring 
attractions, the simple array becomes ugly and 
ridiculous. Often did we laugh at the absurd 
figure presented by some stout, middle-aged 
half-caste, or a good many more caste, lady, 
clad in her manto y saya. Especially ludicrous 
did these staid females appear when viewed 
from behind. 

The full-blooded negresses, as is not exactly 
unusual with their own sisters in other parts of 
the world, display inordinate vanity, as well as 
their brawny calves and big feet, by reason of 
their all too short, though otherwise voluminous, 
skirts. In this case, jewelry constitutes their 











failing. They manifest a very apparent weak- 
ness for all sorts of glittering ornaments, es- 
pecially in the way of numerous rings, huge 
ear-rings, and mighty necklaces. Indeed, it is 
not at all uncommon to see pearls—their favored 
gem—of great value, rising and falling, and 
gleaming with incongruous luster, upon their 
bare, black, and massive bosoms; while gemmed 
ear-rings of solid gold hang glittering from their 
large ears, in singular contrast to their common 
and dirty clothing. 

Despite the vices and failings of the inhabit- 
ants of Lima, in outward show they are inordin- 
ately devout. Every morning at about a quarter 
| to nine, the sonorous clang of the cathedral’s 
| great bell is heard to reverberate through the 
| city, announcing the elevation of the host during 
high mass. Then every voice is hushed, all 
vehicles are stopped, and the people in the 








YOUNG MESTIZO WOMAN. 


streets uncover their heads and kneel down in 
prayer. This sudden cessation of the busy 
occupations of the day—this sudden hushing 
of the teeming city’s noise—is not without an 
impressive effect, which, however, the knowl- 
edge that but little real religious feeling troubles 
the hearts of this seemingly pious people can 
not but reduce. 

When visiting some of Lima’s numerous half- 
ruined convents, we heard vague and wondrous 
stories of the vast treasures believed to have 
been buried by the Jesuits during the troubled 
period when they were persecuted and expelled 
from their colleges and cloisters.many years 
ago; but, so far as we could ascertain, although 
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extensive diggings and excavations have been 
long persisted in among the cellars, court-yards, 
and foundations, but little in the shape of valu- 
ables had been ever discovered to reward the 
sacrilegious treasure-hunters. These tales of 
fabulous buried wealth inflame the imaginations 
of the towns-people of Peru, just as the stories 
of vast mineral riches prevail in the country, 
but do not seem to have nearly so much foun- 
dation; for of the argentiferous deposits there 
is no doubt as to their great extent, to which 
every year seems adding. 





MRS. ADA KINSMAN WANLESS. 


HE life of her whose name stands at the 

head of this unpretending sketch was not 

one of eventful interest. The reader whose 
eye may meet here the name for the first time, 
will find below no record of a brilliant literary 
or social career, but only a few faint tracings 
of a faithful, real life—a life unselfish in its aims, 
earnest in its purposes, and beautiful in its ful- 
fillment. Is any apology needed for writing in 
these columns the name of one who never 
sought publicity; who was too modest ever to 
wish to hear a word in her own praise, except 
spoken in private and by the lips of one who 
truly loved her; who was so sensitive to criti- 
cism that she shrank from any mention of her- 
self or her work? 

Are there already so many examples of un- 
selfish consecration, of heavenward- looking faith, 
of tireless zeal in the cause of the Master, that 
there is no need of another? In these days of 
discontent, may we not do well to mind a mo- 
ment one who was fain to spend her brief life, 
not in murmuring, but in obedience? 

While we are, so many of us, clamoring for a 
“sphere,” can we not tarry to read so slight a 
record of one who found her sphere waiting for 
her, entered it, and passed her little round with 
such sweetness of spirit, such modest self-for- 
getfulness, such trusting love, that to all who 
knew her, she was a very gospel of Christian 
graces and affections? She did, indeed, desire 
a mission, but it was a mission not of self- 
seeking, but of renunciation; not of place and 
preferment, but of humility and sacrifice; not 
of honor, but devotion; not of fame, but of 
faithfulness. She desired not to shine, but to 
serve; not to dazzle, but tosave. Let this only, 
then, be the reason why she, now that the 
earthly is changed into the heavenly, should 
speak from these pages to those to whom she 
was a stranger; whom, living, had she known, 
she would surely have loved ; whom, now, though 





she sleeps the dreamless sleep, she may, by this 
speaking, bless. 

Ada Sarah Kinsman was born in Lowell, 
Mass., August 4, 1845, but while she was stil] 
a child her father removed, with his family, to 
the West. Both her parents were then, as 
were afterward their three children, members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Her father 
being a strong anti-slavery, Union man, enlisted 
early in the war, and fell in the battle of Gettys. 
burg, in July, 1863. Her mother writes of her, 
in remembrance of her early days: “Ada was 
always a very dutiful child—a child that had 
always a great respect for herself and those 
with whom she associated. She perfectly ab- 
horred any little meannesses in any one. She 
was always a remarkably affectionate child, and, 
as she grew in years, her mind was reaching for 
knowledge. She used to say, from her youth, 
that she wanted to be a missionary. I can not 
tell why she had such thoughts.” 

While very young, and before her school 
days were over, she had already engaged in 
teaching, in Beloit, Wis., at that time the home 
of the family. She was also very early a teacher 
in the Sabbath-school. She was eminently suc- 
cessful in winning the love of her scholars in 
the day-school, but especially so in the Sabbath- 
school; and her fellow-teachers well remember 
the joy with which her class always greeted her, 
and also her own love and zeal for her pupils. 

As a pupil in the high-school, at Beloit, she 
was especially beloved by teachers and stu- 
dents; and here, as elsewhere, she was very 
successful in the prosecution of her studies. 
The principal of this school, a man of observa- 
tion as well as learning, a thorough teacher, 
and one accustomed to study closely the char- 
acter and mental qualities of his pupils, testified 
often to her power of appreciation and beauty 
of thought, as shown in her understanding and 
rendering of the Latin authors she read with 
him, and of her quickness and strength of mind, 
as evinced in the study of Greek. From this 
school she went to the ladies’ college, at Evans- 
ton, Ill, from which she was graduated, with 
classical degree, in June, 1867. 

One would fain linger over this period of her 
life, this time of hopes, of dreams, of eager out- 
lookings, of active preparation. All who knew 
her in those days can but remember the earnest- 
ness with which she devoted herself to her work. 
Every moment was golden. Early and late, she 
was busy in the preparation of her lessons, for 
nothing but “perfection” could satisfy her. She 
was all life, energy, hopefulness. Quick to per- 
ceive, eager to learn from every source; and to 
so alert a mind every thing ministered, every 
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thing was suggestive. How her eye kindled 
with pleasure as some fresh truth surprised her, 
as she chanced upon some inspiring passage 
from one of her favorite authors! It was surely 
meant for her, she thought; it spoke to her 
need so exactly. 

She was intensely alive to all the influences 
of natural beauty ; the sunrise, sunset ; the Sum- 
mer showers; the growing young leaves on the 
oaks outside her window; a dandelion in the 
fresh Spring grass ; a violet in the moist, green- 
ing woodland; each varying phase of the Sum- 
mer noonday sky,—all delighted her ever-open 
sense, and all reminded her of God and his 
goodness. In her diary she says: “It has been 
a beautiful day, delightfully mild and pleasant. 
The sky at sunset was intensely beautiful. The 
rift of clouds was golden, and, in the west, all 
glorious with broad sheets of deep crimson 
flecked with gold. A wide stripe of pale blue 
sky, or, rather, blue mingled with gold, giving 
it a greenish hue, ran along the southern hori- 
zon. As my eye drank in the beauty, I prayed 
that my life might be pure, holy, beautiful, and, 
at the close, glorious like this.” And again: 
“Have been watching a gorgeous sunset. What 
artist could paint such a sky? None but the 
Divine One. And how gracious is he to make 
such glowing beauty for this poor, wayward 
child of his!” 

How exultant she grew sometimes, standing 
on the shore of Lake Michigan in its stormiest 
moods! How the strength and ecstasy of the 
waves delighted her, and how she rejoiced in 
their swelling and foaming, as they came roll- 
ing in toward the shore! And again, some- 
times, in its lovely twilight phases, or when the 
rising moon paved a broad, silver pathway across 
its waters, she stood silent, before her the bright- 
ness, behind her the solemn, darkening groves, 
wondering “if, after all, heaven can be so much 
more beautiful than this beautiful world.” 

Her finely organized, sensitive nature made 
her keenly alive to all pleasant, as well as pain- 
ful, impressions ; but she so delighted in beauty 
and in affection, and she had such a child-like 
readiness to be pleased, that, somehow, to those 
who remember her, she appears always smiling, 
rayed about with joy; for, if there were now 
and then a passing cloud, it was gone so soon, 
and the sun shone so brightly after it, that it 
was as if it had always shone. 

Here says her diary: “I am happy. God %as 
blessed me, unworthy as I am, most richly; and 
when he sends to any one of his children hap- 
piness and blessings, does he not wish us to 
enjoy them to the utmost of our power? I 
thank thee that I can enjoy so intensely, even 





in that which may seem trivial to some—as in 
a flower, or in the green fields, or in the bright, 
dancing waters, or in the ever-changing sky.” 

Nearly all her most intimate and beloved 
friends were also friends of Christ; and for the 
few who were not, she had the most sincere 
desire that they should become so, as various 
entries in her diary show: “Spent the evening 
with ; talked with her on the interests of 
her soul, and the necessity and duty of every 
one’s coming to Christ. Hers is a peculiar 
case; but Christ’s power is all sufficient, and 
his love is deep.” 

Again: “To-day another name has been 
added to the select few whom I call my friends, 
Dear , O that she were a Christian! She 
would make a noble oné; it is such as she 
would make that the cause of Christ needs.” 

Her deeply affectionate interest in others 1s 
shown in her letters to her brother, written 
while he was in the army, and years before her 
school-days were over. They sound more like 
the counsels of a guardian, than the loving 
utterances of a younger sister. 

Under date of July 29, 1862, she writes: 

“ DEAREST BROTHER,—Keep yourself pure— 
pure in thought, in action, in every thing. Re- 
member the words of our blessed Savior, ‘ Watch 
and pray, that ye enter not into temptation.’ 
Do you read the Bible, and treasure it up in 
your heart? Do, if you don’t. Can you, do 
you, withdraw yourself from the scenes which 
surround you, and hold sweet communion with 
God, and pray to him with your whole heart ?” 

Fanuary 20th.—*“ 1 came across the following 
lines the other day, and they struck me as beau- 
tiful: 

***O, how many a glorious record had the angels of me kept, 
Had I done instead of doubted, had I warred instead of wept!’ 

“Think of it, dearest. When you are filled 
with doubts and fears, disperse them by bring- 
ing all your energies to battle in the great war- 
fare of the Christian life which you must fight. 
When you are weighed down by mafy discour- 
agements and temptations, look to our blessed 
Jesus for support, and read the fifty-third chap- 
ter of Isaiah. Every Sabbath I study some 
character or some event of the Bible, and find 
it very profitable.” 

August 31, 1863, soon after the death of her 
father, she writes: 

“DEAR BROTHER,—You are all alone, sur- 
rounded by every variety of wickedness; keep 
up a brave heart. You know where to go in 
every time of joy and sorrow—where to put 
your trust; you know all this, perhaps, better 
than I do. I scarcely need tell you to 
stand up for the right against whatever opposes ; 
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to be a man, noble, generous, whole-hearted 
and whole-souled; to devote yourself, body, 
soul, and mind, to the right, to God. You will 
do all this.” 

That she had, thus early, a noble purpose in 
her own living, will appear from her own words, 
as written here in her diary: “It is my highest 
aim to make myself, by God’s help, in all the 
various chances and circumstances of life, all 
that I am capable of being, in heart, mind, and 
person. Unto this end I must live highly, holily, 
with faith in God. I must read, study, and 
think. I must take care of my health, and 
dress modestly and beautifully, as far as I can. 

“Would that I could see into the future !— 
only a glance at the end of three or four years 
would satisfy me. Trust inthe Lord. He doeth 
all things well for those who love him. I do 
trust him; I will trust him. What peace it 
brings to our yearning hearts, what subdued 
happiness pervades our souls, when we are 
drawn to Christ by the chords of a living, trust- 
ing faith! Evermore may I have such faith! 
‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.’” 

Again: “I had rather have a pure heart than 
ail the beauty of Venus, all the wealth of the 
Rothschilds, or the most brilliant genius. 
Honesty before all men and before God, entire 
faith in God, and supreme love for him, is what 
I am aiming for. Can I attain it? Yes; that 
my life may be pure and holy, a sacrifice to 
God, devoted to Christ and his cause, is what 
I pray for. 

“Another day has passed. I have thought 
much upon my life-work. I wonder if fate will 
permit me to fit myself for that which I wish so 
much to do. The shadowy day-dream has be- 
come a definite plan, an object. The future 
will tell; I wait.” 

Here, too, written upon the first page of one 
of her diaries, are these “Rules for studying 
the Bible: 1. By using the imagination as far 
as possible; 2. By writing questions upon it; 
3. By rewriting in my own language; 4. By 
collating it; 5. Studying by subject.” 

Indeed, from very early life, the Bible was 
her cherished and constant companion. It was 
her custom, long continued, to read every day 
a stated number of chapters, with an additional 
number on Sundays, though she often read more 
by subject and selection, as her state of mind 
or hunger of soul might dictate. 

This reading was her first employment in the 
morning, and her last at night. She says: “I 
have been reading the Bible this evening. No 
matter how wicked I may have been, I always 
feel purer and better, more like a Christian, 
after reading that Book. If I read and studied 





ee 


the Bible more, I should be a far more con. 


sistent and devoted Christian. As I look back 
over this day, I wonder why it was so hard to 
do right, and why I should do wrong, the while 
trying to persuade myself it was right.” 

Again: “Is n’t it a blessed comfort for the 
sorrowful one to turn to the Bible and find 
sweet solace? Have just read the fourth chap- 
ter of 2 Corinthians, from which I have gained 
strength to live, and that nobly. O, help me!” 

During her school-days, with all her devotion 
to study, and the consequent demands upon her 
time and strength, she never failed to find time 
to lend a hand to those who needed help; to 
comfort a despondent or less successful com- 
panion; to speak a cheering word to the tear- 
ful; to sympathize with another’s pleasure, or 
to add, by a quick, bright smile of congratula- 
tion, if by nothing more, her mite to another’s 
joy. All who knew her then, remember her rare 
unselfishness as vividly as they do her face, 
pleasant to look upon; now thoughtful beyond 
her years, now puzzled and absorbed over some 
doubtful problem, now eager and flushed, in- 
tensely listening, and often radiant with some 
sudden gleam of delight, her soul all in her 
face, glowing, transfiguring it into a very image 
of life and gladness. 

The few months which she spent in teaching 
in the same college from which she was grad- 
uated, at Evanston, were long enough to show 
how easily she could impart to her pupils her 
own enthusiasm, and to establish between her- 
self and them such affectionate relations that 
to many of them the hour of her going was one 
of bitter grief not soon forgotten. 

But now the plan of her life was opening be- 
fore her, and the long-cherished dreams of her 
childhood were beginning to shape themselves 
into a semblance of reality. 

On the twelfth of May, 1868, at Beloit, Wis., 
she was married to the Rev. Edward Archibald 
Wanless, who had been already appointed to 
the Bulgarian Mission. From the church at 
whose altar she plighted her love and faith, she 
returned no more to her mother’s house, but set 
off directly on her long journey to the field of 
her future work, followed by the prayers and 
blessings of the many friends who had long 
known and loved her. 

There are many passages in her diary ex- 
pressive of her ardent love for her country. 
Here is but one, written in 1865: 

“Ah, America, how I do love thee! My 
father has died for thee, my brother has fought 
for thee, and I will “ve for thee!” 

One may easily judge that this love was in 
no wise lessened when, before she left America, 
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she knelt by her father’s grave, in the National 
Cemetery at Gettysburg. That father, however, 
had not only died in defense of the Union, he 
had lived a true “soldier of the Cross;” and 
his daughter rose from his grave strengthened 
and reconsecrated ; for, from that time, she was 
never heard to regret leaving the land she loved 
so well. 

When it became certain that she was to en- 
ter upon this mission, she wrote to her sister; 

“I can not realize that such is my destiny, 
and in thinking of it my heart thrills, and is all 
aglow. I feel very insufficient in righteousness, in 
strength, in knowledge, and in experience ; but, 
in all earnestness and faith, I am willing to go. 
Pray for me... . It is a grand thing to labor 
for Christ in this glorious land of liberty; but 
if Providence calls me to spend my life in a 
land of darkness and death, where the laborers 
are few, I am willing to go.” 

Just before she sailed, she wrote: 

“I begin to realize, more and more deeply, 
the great responsibility resting upon us both. 
I dare not say that I am not equal to it. God 
will give me strength. Pray much for us.” 

The vessel in which they sailed dropped an- 
chor in the Golden Horn, just as the sun was 
shedding its last rays over the minarets and 
cypress-trees of Constantinople, July 24, 1868. 
In this city they remained until October 7, 1869, 
when they removed to Rustchuk, where Mrs. 
Wanless was to spend the brief remainder of 
her life. 

Her missionary life, so far as direct mission- 
ary work is concerned, was not what she had 
hoped and prayerfully expected, for in that dis- 
tant land it was given her to suffer more than to 
labor. She entered with her usual energy upon 
the study of the language, though, on account 
of early and long-cofttinued illness, she was 
never able to learn it thoroughly; but she was 
able to make herself understood among the na- 
tive women. 

She could not go among them so much as 
she wished; but she managed so to interest 
them that a greater number came to see her 
than she was able to go to see. True to her 
genuine missionary spirit, she always tried at 
such times to lead their thoughts to God, and 
especially to awaken an interest in the written 
Word. She taught several to read intelligibly 
in the New Testament, though before coming 
to her they did not know a letter, and had no 
desire to learn. One young girl, the sister of 
two young men who promise to rank, before 
many years, among the leading minds of the 
Bulgarian nation, was for six months her pupil 
in English and Arithmetic, the Bulgarian lan- 





guage being the medium of communication. 
The lessons each day were begun with singing 
and prayer, and on Sunday the lesson was that 
of the Sabbath-school. This girl Mrs. Wanless 
loved very dearly, and her love was by no means 
unreturned, her pupil cherishing for her a strong 
attachment while her teacher lived, and mourn- 
ing her deeply after she was taken away. Ina 
letter which she wrote to one of her friends, 
soon after the death of Mrs. Wanless, she says: 

“My dear teacher has with joy left this 
world and become an inhabitant of the heav- 
enly home. She has left a remembrance, her 
shadow (referring to her infant daughter]. O, 
I desire that I shall be able thus joyfully to die, 
and to go to her!” 

These missionary efforts of Mrs. Wanless may 
seem like little things, and they are indeed small 
compared to what it was her heart’s desire and 
purpose to accomplish ; but her labors, wrought 
always under the stress of weakness and weari- 
ness of body, and associated with sincere pur- 
pose and earnest prayer, may appear greater in 
heaven than they do on earth; and her indirect 
work, her influence without effort, was doubtless 
greater than that more directly exerted. A life 
so noble, so true, so devoted, must have done 
more good than can be set down in words. Her 
heart went out to others, she loved them; the 
very sight of her zeal, her cheerfulness, her pa- 
tience in suffering, could but bless them. “All 
who knew her loved her, and those who knew 
her best loved her most,” writes one who knew 
her well during those years of her missionary 
life. In the doing of little duties she was scru- 
pulously faithful. She never waited for some- 
thing great to do. She had always the true 
missionary spirit ; and, in her own self-forgetful, 
unconscious way, she had done, young as she 
was, much missionary work in America, and 
she would have done it anywhere. 

Back in her school-days, years before, she 
had written here in her diary: “‘Love’s labor 
is never lost’—as I believe. This will cheer 
me as I spend my time and labor upon these 
little trifles, and if they only succeed in bringing 
pleasure to those dear girls [her Sabbath-school 
class], and in making them love me more, I 
shall be fully paid.” 

Under another date: “Which is the dearest 
word, ‘trust,’ or ‘love’? Without the one the 
other can not exist... . Love, that which will 
purify humanity, and at last bring us to heaven. 
. » » Holy word, love.” 

Here, on one of the fly-leaves of the Bible 
which she used in her private devotions, is 
written this prayer: 

“Lord, bless and preserve my husband. Let 
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his life be long and blessed, comfortable and 
holy; and let me become a great blessing 
and comfort unto him, a sharer in all his 
joys, a refreshment in all his sorrows, and a 
meet helper for him in all the accidents and 
changes of the world. Make me admirable 
forever in his eyes, and very dear unto him. 
Unite his heart to me in the dearest union of 
love and holiness, and mine to him in all the 
sweetness of charity and compliance. Keep 
me from all ungentleness and unreasonableness 
and unseasonableness of passion and humor, 
and make me humble and obedient, charitable 
and loving, patient and contented, useful and 
observant, that we may delight in each other, 
according to thy blessed Word and ordinances ; 
and both of us may rejoice in thee, having our 
portion in the love and service of God for- 
ever.” 

Her own power of loving was, indeed, the 
crowning glory of her life. How great it was 
none but her nearest friends can ever know, and 
not even can they. Love was inwrought into all 
her being, and entered into all the relations of 
her life. It glowed in her face, it spoke in her 
words, it suggested and controlled her actions. 
It kindled her sympathy, fired her zeal for 
knowledge, quickened her apprehension of the 
good and true, encouraged her to assume re- 
sponsibilities, strengthened her in the discharge 
of them, sustained her under all trials, growing 
stronger under discipline, and breathing warmly 
in her latest breath, till her soul returned to 
Him who is love eternal. 

How well all her friends remember the depth 
and constancy of her affection for them! She 
seemed to love each with all her heart, and yet 
to love the others no less. Her love for her 
friends seemed almost like idolatry; yet her 
love for God was so deep, so adoring, so far 
above any earthly love, that one might well 
wonder that there was room in her heart for 
any other. 

How she was affected by the various provi- 
dences of life, will be best seen from her own 
words: 

“God alone knows what I am to undergo, 
what is best for me. Christ can comfort and 
pity.” 

“Take me, O Christ, and use me. Purify 
me from sin; and if, to do this, it is necessary 
for me to suffer this discipline, let it be done, 
and help me to say, ‘Thy will be done.’” 

“I have made advancement in intellectual 
and spiritual life these past few days. I am al- 
together resigned to the will of God, whatever 
it may be. I am longing and waiting to do the 
work he has for me. Am I not doing it now? 











I have a wonderful power of endurance—I fee] 
it; and if I can come out of this furnace puri- 
fied, and can say, 


‘With emptied arms, and treasure lost, 
I praise ‘hee while my days go on,’ 





then the crown all-glorious will be given me by | 
my Savior.” 

“In the early part of her illness, in Constan- 
tinople, she writes, to her friends at home: 

“We regard it all as a dispensation of Proy. 
idence. The Lord has seen that this is the | 
discipline my soul needs; and though I may, | 
perhaps, never be quite so strong physically, I 
pray that I may be a much stronger woman | 
morally, much holier; that I may say, ‘He hath 
covered me with the robe of his righteousness? | 
If the Lord has seen that this Winter’s trials | 
are necessary to teach me how to serve him 
best, this the lesson to teach me patience | 
which looketh up in faith, ever serene, I pray 
most earnestly that Christ will open my heart 
to receive it and to profit by it, that thus my 
soul may be strong in the Lord, that all my be- 
ing may turn toward God, the creator and cen- 
ter of all life. it comforts me to think that, 
though many are the afflictions of the righteous, 
the Lord will deliver him out of them all; and, 
‘whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth;’ and, 
‘God is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble. Therefore will not we fear, 
though the earth be removed, and though the 
mountains be carried into the midst of the sea, 
though the waters thereof roar and be troubled, 
though the mountains shake with the swelling 
thereof.’ ” 

Still later she writes: 

“Be not anxious, dear mother, but remember, 
the Lord taketh care of his children. If it is 
his will to suspend for a while the daily routine 
of my life, I must nots complain. The Lord 
‘doeth all things well.” While I am ill I have 
more time to think of his tender mercies and 
loving kindness to the children of men. I have 
more time to think of his exceeding goodness 
and infinite love to me; so that it may be neces- 
sary to my growth in grace to be ill. I havea 
great many blessings.” 

After it had been hinted to her that she 
might have to return to America, she says: 

“Judge of how I felt. Edward and I are not 
persons who relinquish easily what we attempt; 
and to be thus disappointed in all our life-plans 
seemed more than we could bear. I prayed for 
health. We both prayed earnestly that the 
Lord would restore me.” 

She writes again from Rustchuk, in February 
1870: 

“It is very hard to be ill now, when all 
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a 
things are so fresh and beautiful with the new 
life of Spring. I feel restless sometimes, and 
that is a great affliction; but my trust is in 
God, the Father. He knoweth what is best for 
his children. He leadeth me. He is a tender 
Father. He knoweth the discipline I need. 
He seeth all the pride, all the impatience, all 
the hardness of my heart. He knoweth how I 
need to be taught obedience, and if one lesson 
is not sufficient I must have another—‘line 
upon line, and precept upon precept’—until I 
say in all things, with all my heart, ‘Thy will, 
not mine, be done.’ ” 

Again, a month later: “But you know we 
must all have our discipline, and it is our Fa- 
ther who judges what chastening is necessary 
for us; how much and how long.” 

Another year passed, bringing to her alter- 
nately improving health and returning illness. 
She still studied, taught, visited, on errands of 
love and blessing, the native women, as she was 
able; still, even in her illness, self-forgetful, 
generous of her strength as of her affection 
always, and hopeful, cheerful, thankful. 

In a letter, written to a missionary friend in 
Constantinople, August 7, 1870, she says: “I 
am hoping I shall soon have my health restored. 
I have every cause for thankfulness, and I am 
very thankful and happy. I am so thankful 
that I long to have your dear mother with me, 
or you, my dear, to sympathize with me, and 
help me give thanks to our Heavenly Father.” 

Other letters breathe other just such hopeful, 
thankful strains; but, later, came now and then 
more despondent feelings, as if she sometimes 
felt the shadows lengthening toward her. To 
the same friend she writes in November: “Some 
days, if it is foggy, cloudy, and rainy, I am quite 
low-spirited. I have done very little good to 
the world, if any, and I don’t think I shall live 
many years. I should like to do something 
more for Christ. . . . I wonder what death is; 
I wish I could find out about it.” 

Again, January 11, 1871: “During the week 
of prayer I thought of you often, and prayed 
for you, as I hope you did for us. I sometimes 
long for a little religious communion and sym- 
pathy, as well as social. Soon I hope I shall 
not mind being alone here.” 

A month later, February 19th, she found an- 
other occasion of great joy and thankfulness in 
the birth of a daughter. “Gift of God, Love 
greets thee,” was her welcome to the little 
stranger, and her measure of grateful joy seemed 
full to overflowing. “God is love,” she ex- 
claimed not long after to a sympathizing friend, 
“and O, Mrs. T., is n’t he good to me?” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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A GAUNT, gray sky, and a gaunt, gray life, 
Where the sunshine ne’er may fall, 
Where, cold and dead, 
Are the roses red, 
’Neath the drifting snow 
Of the long ago, 
And the clouds hang down like a pall. 


A wint’ry blast and a wint’ry heart, 
Where chill winds shiver and moan ; 
Where the yellow leaves 
Are the only sheaves, 
And the mocking stars, 
From their dusky bars, 
Look down on the gloom alone. 


From fadeless gardens of paradise, 
When morning was fresh and fair, 
Fell my blossoms down, 
With their dewy crown ; 
But the Autumn sighed, 
And their crimson died ; 
Ah, woe for my roses rare ! 


A song floats over the ice-bound hills ; 
Doth it bring to me glad release? 

Can beauty arise 

*Neath the bitter skies? 

O, Love Divine, 

Bid the valleys shine, 
With the snow-white lilies of peace! 





“FORTITER, FIDELITER, FELICITER.” 





FORTITER: Even though thy path be trod 

In bitterness, through darkness and through tears, 
Take up thy cross and fear not ; for thy God 

Will lead thee safe, who gave thee cross to bear. 
And, though life’s billows toss thee mountain high, 

And thy bark trembles when by waves oppressed, 
Fear not ; the wave may bear thee to the sky, 

But it shall bear thee harmless on its crest. 


Fideliter: Deny not, swerve not. Though 

The world oppose thee, turn not back, nor stay 
To listen to the siren songs which woo 

Thee, lest they overcome thee on the way. 
Faithful; the battle is not to the strong, 

But to the constant; and the race we run 
Is not won by the swiftest of the throng, 

But him who falters not till it is done. 


Feliciter: Thy guerdon shall be won; 
For think not unrewarded thou shalt go 
Into thy grave, when thy life’s work is done. 
Man may forget thee, when thou sleepest low, 
But He who sees the falling of the sparrow 
Will not forget thee or thy labor here ; 
Thou bearest thy cross to-day, thy crown to-morrow, 
And for thy staff thou shalt a scepter bear. 
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BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. 





F it is true that demand creates supply, it is 
no less true that supply creates demand. 
We see this exemplified in all departments 

of business, from books to patent medicines. 
Only let any new invention be sufficiently puffed, 
and kept before the public eye, and curiosity, 
if no other motive, will insure a sale. It is not 
exactly in this sense, however, that the supply 
of bricks made without straw creates the de- 
mand. It is the daily furnished proof that very 
excellent bricks can be made without straw, 
which causes a world, cruel, exacting, or, at 
best, thoughtless, to continue to demand that 
they shall be. 

Who can trace back to its source the confu- 
sion, by reason of which one-half the world is 
doing the work of the other half, sometimes in 
addition to, more often to the detriment of, its 
own? Doubtless the general scape-goat, Orig- 
inal Sin, has had some slight agency in the 
matter; but one could easily imagine that the 
putting of round pegs into square holes, and its 
complementary error, first began to be seriously 
felt after the confusion of tongues; that, una- 
ble to remonstrate intelligibly, the weaker breth- 
ren submitted to the stronger, until Custom, 
that mightiest of potentates, made remonstrance 
useless by the time the different tongues had 
sorted themselves out. 

But our sympathy for the real victims, those 
who, perforce, keep up the weary round of dis- 
tasteful duties, is perhaps unconsciously, as 
well as unjustly, weakened by the numberless 
cases of those who victimize themselves; who, 
because brick-making is a profitable or respect- 
able business, continue in what, to them, must 
ever be dogged drudgery, rather than frankly 
admit their want of material for the work. Per- 
haps this weary and wearisome class receives 
the largest number of recruits from two pro- 
fessions—authorship and divinity. And here 
comes in the difference between the brick that 
will sell, that, although made with stubble, can 
be coaxed into shape, and turned out with an 
exterior at least reasonably fair, and the genu- 
ine article, made with straw. We should like 
to know more particulars of the experiments 
made by the Israelites; as at the present day, 
quantity seems to have been valued above qual- 
ity, and, so that they but completed the “tale 
of bricks” within the given time, their task- 
masters seemed to care little whether straw or 
stubble were used. For this large class of vol- 
untary victims, little or nothing can be done. 
While human nature remains what it now is, 
men who might make good shoes, will persist 





a 
in making poor sermons ; and women who might 
make good bread, will continue to bemoan their 
hard fate in poor verses. 

The verdict, in spite of much real suffering— 
for imaginary suffering is often the most cruelly 
real to the sufferer—must still be, Serve them 
right. 

But of that other class, what shall be said? 
Alas, my brother! The fine and thorough 
mind, chained to commonest drudgery, as it too 
often is, must still be fine and thorough; and 
who will believe that work so well, so master. 
fully done, is not the work which this man was 
meant to do? Alas, my sister! The sense of 
fitness, the love of the beautiful, the vivid im. 
agination, which were given to make lovely 
more lives than one, sink down into neatness, 
taste, and skillful cookery! Of these bricks, 
what shall be said? Is it stubble that supplies 
the place of the lacking straw? Would, rather, 
that it were! A handful of brain-power—this 
brick must be finished; a bunch of quivering 
nerves—the task-master approaches! 

But how is it that no wail is heard; that no 
entreaty for mercy stops the pitiless demand? 
A sense of duty seals the mouth of ene, a hope- 
less feeling that all remonstrance is useless, 
stops the indignant protest of another; and the 
few who do cry out, how does the world serve 
them? Variously. If the cry is feeble, wail- 
ing, in a minor key, it may have power enough 
to excite contempt; if it is strong and agonized, 
censure of the severest kind. 

That there are circumstances under which 
submission is plainly the only duty, no reason- 
able being will dispute; and here is the vexed, 
the never-answered question, What amount of 
discouragement, of opposition, should be re- 
sisted, and what amount should we “take as a 
sign” that what we deem our especial talent or 
calling is in reality only a snare and a delusion, 
to be kept in check like any common tempta- 
tion? There isa saying of the Autocrat’s which, 
while it “reads well,” does not bear investiga- 
tion. It is that about the small potatoes going 
to the bottom; and, from having profound faith 
in it, I have come to class it with “glittering 
generalities.” It is not only the small potatoes 
which long and persistent jolting will finally 
bring down; it will reduce all to their lowest 
attainable level. We talk as if all truly great 
minds—great in any sense—could achieve their 
full greatness in the face of the most adverse 
circumstances; but a small leak will sink a 
large ship, enough water will quench the fiercest 
fire, and no one can live under the exhausted 
receiver of an air-pump. The want of congenial 
associates, of pleasures to warm and brighten, 
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of events to awaken the sad and weary heart 
and mind, has doubtless changed many a bright 
intellect into a dull machine, or worked out the 
time-worn simile of the sword and scabbard. 
If there is great power of brain, or will, or both, 
jt will work a channel for itself through flinty 
rock and choking sand; but at what waste and 
expense the morbid books of Charlotte Bronté, 
and other less gifted sufferers, too plainly show. 
“A pebble in the streamlet scant 
Has changed the course of many a river ;”” 

and shall we say that the mighty rock in the 
broader stream will have no effect? True, the 
stream may be diverted into many small chan- 
nels of usefulness, instead of broadening, deep- 
ening, and becoming a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever. This branch may turn a mill, that 
one work a factory, and the smallest division 
run through a farm, to the satisfaction of farmer, 
cattle, ducks, and geese. 

There is a third class of these luckless brick- 
makers, which is little to be pitied, if at all, 
because it is unconscious of its servitude. Con- 
cerning these, the pity should be reserved for 
their oppressors, who blindly exact a lower sort 
of work, where, with far less exaction, they 
might obtain a higher; and for their contem- 
poraries, who lose in literature, art, science, or 
music, as the case may be, rather more than 
they gain in mechanical head-work or manual 
labor. Let us, at least, be thankful that, of all 
the weary laborers, a few are unconscious of 
the hardness of their fate; a smaller number 
still using that fate with a nobility which will 
enable its design of making them “perfect 
through suffering” to be fulfilled. Let none 
weakly complain of this toilsome lot. All may 
have the saving “clause” which “makes drudg- 
ery divine.” 

We never know at what moment the stern 
test may be removed; if not by life, perhaps 
as kindly by death. “Having done all,” we 
can but “stand.” And who has done all? Not 
one in a thousand of all the victims of misun- 
derstanding. The moments wasted in repining 
might surely, with safety, be devoted to the un- 
earthing of the real or fancied talent. Thought 
is free, and many a heavy hand-task can be 
lightened by cheerful measures in the mind. 
If we have, or think we have, a talent, let us 
thank God and take courage. Nor, while we 
do so, let us neglect the bricks. Who knows 
what he is building? Did the over-worked 
slaves who built them dream of the years 
through which the Pyramids should stand? 
The riddle of our life must be solved, whether 
through drudgery or work of our own choosing ; 
whether we stand in a goodly heritage, or work 








“in weariness and painfulness,” through “watch- 
ings” and “fastings.” 

And it is the weary watcher who can tell the 
careless and slumbering people “what of the 
night.” 


What of the night? The morning cometh, 
But not alike unto every soul ; 
To some a sunrise pageant brings it, 
And they reach in this world the wished-for goal. 


To others, ah! eye hath not seen it, 
The morning for which their night they leave, 
The fullness of light which greets their waking 
Man’s heart is all too small to conceive. 


Honor the victors who win their triumph, 
In hard-fought conflict on bloody field, 
But speak with reverence of those others 

Who attain to what earth can not yield. 


To these be given the earthly glory, 
The shout of praise and the laurel wreath ; 
But the higher joy is kept for the faithful, 
And the warder thereof is by men called Death. 





A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 
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HE early dinner was out of the way, and 

Aunt Polly came into the large, old-fash- 

ioned sitting-room, rolling down her sleéves, 
divesting herself of her long calico apron, and 
stooping to pick up a shred or two that marred 
the neatness of the rag carpet. The tall old 
clock in the corner sang out two in its cracked 
tones. She glanced up at it, and then around 
the room. The home-made lounge. was free 
from hats and caps, the stand-cover in no way 
awry, and the clumsy, comfortable arm-chairs, 
with their patchwork cushions, all in order; so, 
with a little sigh of satisfaction, she seated her- 
self and drew out her knitting, a half-finished 
stocking, of coarse gray yarn. 

Mr. Kingsford stirred the open fire into a 
brighter flame, and then resumed his conversa- 
tion with Uncle Nathan, who had come in for 
a neighborly chat. Mattie bent busily over her 
sewing, and the two boys in the corner, Bill 
and Jack, were intently engaged in mending 
skate-straps. It was a quiet, homely, pleasant 
picture, and Aunt Polly’s gray eyes took it in— 
not with just that thought, however—as she 
said: 

“Well, a good home is a blessin’—’specially 
in Winter.” 

“Yes,” responded Uncle Nathan, raising one 
heavy boot on top of the other, and viewing 
the toe of it. meditatively, “I s’pose it is. 
There ’s plenty of poor wretches hain’t got it, 
though.” 

“And mostly through their own shiftless- 
ness, too,” commented Aunt Polly, a little 
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sharply. “If there’s any one thing I despise, 
it’s shiftlessness.” 

“Polly thinks that a good, comfortable home 
is a blessing that none of us poor, sinful crea- 
tures deserves, but if any one don’t have it he’d 
ought to be ashamed of himself,” suggested 
Mr. Kingsford, slyly. 

Uncle Nathan laughed, and Aunt Polly joined 
in it, rather faintly. “I don’t say as we do de- 
serve all we get; but, for all that, these folks 
that are forever out of every thing are mostly 
lazy and worthless. I said what I meant, and 
I ll stick to it,” she persisted, making her knit- 
ting-needles ply vigorously in the stockings, 
which were to be donated to her washer-wo- 
man; for Aunt Polly’s practice was more char- 
itable than her theory. 

“I’m out of ’most every thing—so I am!” 
interposed Jack, plaintively. “I haint got no 
jackknife, an’ the runner’s off my sled, an’ my 
skate-strap’s broke, an’ there’s a hole in my 
t’ other trousers; an’ I an’t lazy, nuther!” 

“Out of ’most every thing! I should think 
you was into ’most every thing,” commented 
Aunt Polly. “You spilt the milk this mornin’, 
and carried off the clothes-line to tie up Touser 
with; and you have been into my dried cherries 
again, too. I won’t have that, Jack Kingsford; 
you must let ’em alone.” 

“TI guess I only tasted, to see if they was a- 
sp’ilin’,’ responded Jack, aggrieved, and de- 
fensive. 

“What do you think of ’Squire Rochester’s 
chances for gettin’ into the Legislature in the 
Spring?” inquired Uncle Nathan, turning round 
to Mr. Kingsford, while this side issue was 
pending. 

*O, it’s likely hell manage it; money can 
do a good deal,” answered the farmer, slowly. 
“TI don’t know but he’s a good enough man 
for the place, too; but I don’t see what he 
wants of it.” 

“That’s a nice place of his, if ’t was half 
*tended to,” said Uncle Nathan, reflectively. 
“ As it was, it raised better corn, last year, than 
any other ’round here; but, what with his fancy 
experiments, and his hired overseer, it an’t 
half worked.” 

“Yes; nice place, and plenty of money to 
spend on it. If I was in his place, and no 
more need to earn money than he has, I ’d 
stay at home.” 

“Ho! I wouldn’t; I’d go every-where,” in- 
terposed Master Jack—“away off to Afriky!” 

“Dear me! you look as if you had just come 
from there,” exclaimed Mattie, as the urchin 
raised his head. “What is the matter with 
your face ?” 








“ Been blackin’ my skate-straps, that’s what,” 
said Jack, rather surlily. “What’s the use o’ 
m&kin’ such a fuss ’bout havin’ a clean face? 
Wish I was a little nigger, an’ then I would n’t 
never have to wash.” 

“You an’t lazy, nor nuthin’,” suggested Bill, 
mischievously. 

“T s’pose it’s the honor the ’Squire’s after,” 
said Uncle Nathan. 

“ Most likely—something of the sort. Well, 
he ’s welcome to it, if he can get it. For my 
part, I’d a great deal rather stay at home, on 
my own land, and do my own work,” Mr, 
Kingsford replied, with an air of good-natured 
content. 

Over the face of Dick Kingsford, who was 
standing at a distant window, and drumming 
softly on the pane, flitted a curious expression 
as he caught these words. Then, as the con- 
versation changed, to the keeping qualities of 
various kinds of apples, the price of potatoes, 
and the best method of taking care of cattle 
during the Winter, his lip curled a little. Out- 
side the snow lay in the yard, beaten into paths, 
here and there, by the coming and going feet, 
but farther off, in the orchard, lying white and 
unbroken under the leafless apple-trees. A 
part of the village was in sight—the church- 
spire, and a few of the houses. Nearer was 
visible one corner of the old red barn, and the 
long line of fence that separated the farm from 
the road. Dick was tired of the view, tired of 
all it suggested. He was tired of the conversa- 
tion going on within, too. “As if all the mis- 
erable drudgery of work that comes into their 
lives is not bad enough, without spending what 
little leisure time they have in talking it over !” 
he muttered to himself. 

Tom Rochester had been there all the morn- 
ing—Tom Rochester, just home from Europe ; 
the same easy, good-natured fellow as always, 
only a little more indifferent and uninterested 
in things around him, because of the greater 
things he had seen abroad. He had told about 
these last very willingly, and Tom could talk 
well when he chose to exert himself sufficiently. 
He had mentioned, familiarly, old, historic 
names that made Dick’s pulse thrill, and 
talked carelessly of visiting places, a glimpse 
of which had been among Dick’s wildest 
dreams. 

“It would be glorious,” he said, more to 
himself than to his companion. 

“Yes; staying at home all the time is n’t 
any thing worth the name of life,” Tom an- 
swered, rather complacently. 

Dick believed him, and felt miserable and 
restless that afternoon. He had known Tom 
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Rochester ever since, as boys, they went to- 
gether to the little frame school-house up 
among the pines; he always struggling up to- 
ward the head of the classes, Tom always 
carelessly contented somewhere near the foot. 
Except in personal appearance, Tom had not 
changed much since those old days. He was 
neither brilliant nor energetic, and yet upon 
him were lavished all those golden opportunities 
which would be worth so much to another. 
“Why should he have every thing?” Dick 
asked himself, bitterly. His own life had been 
so different. He had had his “ good, comforta- 
ble home,” as Aunt Polly called it, to be sure; 
but he had no taste for farm life or work, and 
his efforts to educate himself for a profession 
bad been terribly uphill work. His father was 
willing enough, but he had no money with which 
tohelphim. The place yielded just a plain, com- 
fortable living from year to year—nothing more. 
So his academy and college terms had been in- 
terspersed with a plentiful amount of hoeing, 
digging, and, lastly, with school-teaching. Dick 
detested teaching. He hada private opinion that 
“ school-masters,” as a class, were rather weak. 
“It looked absurd to see a great, strong fellow 
devoting his mind to mending pens, and teach- 
ing youngsters their A, B, C’s. A woman could 
do it a great deal better, and hold the office 
gracefully,” he said. Still, when the village 
school committee, not being quite of his mind, 
or not having any woman handy, offered him 
the position, he only ground his teeth a little, 
and accepted, for he was in need of funds to 
continue his course. There had been two or 
three days’ vacation now, and he dreaded going 
back to his post again—an aversion that Tom 
Rochester’s morning visit had in no wise less- 
ened. 

Dick was brave and hopeful enough usually ; 
but his old school-fellow had flashed like a 
meteor across his path, and made the ordinary 
stars in his sky seem far off and dim. It 
seemed hard that he must spend long years in 
gaining what a little money would bring so 
soon. And then, when his studies were com- 
pleted, there would, in all probability, be a long 
struggle before he could gain even a tolerable 
footing in his profession—years of economy, self- 
denial, and hard work, before he could achieve 
any thing like independence. His youth and 
early manhood, when he could best enjoy the 
pleasures of life, would all be gone before he 
could taste them. The future did not look very 
inviting to him just then; and for the present— 
faugh! the very idea of going back to that mis- 
erable little school-room was enough! He was 


sick of the sight of it, with its square platform, 
Vor. XXXII.—29 





and tall, red table, holding the teacher’s books ; 
its rows of heavy wooden desks, nicked, carved, 
and lettered by jackknives unnumbered. He 
was doubly tired of the restless throng it con- 
tained, and the duties they imposed upon him. 
What was the use of spending long, bright 
hours there? of hearing stupid, awkward Joe 
Stephens blunder over his History lesson, and 
mix up the names of warriors and battles 
in a way that was enough to make the old 
heroes themselves groan to hear him? Why 
must he be forced to possess his soul in pa- 
tience while various reading-classes tore into 
fragments the utterances of departed states- 
men? to listen to the heavy urchin at the head 
of the class shouting out, in a high, strained, 
monotonous voice, “Give me liberty, or give 
me death !” and the little, freckled, tow-headed 
girl at the foot, with mouth half filled with 
peppermint-drops, squeal, in shrill tones, “If 
this be treason, make the most of it !’—why ? 
Dick answered his own question, almost an- 
grily: For the sake of obtaining a paltry por- 
tion of that money which was lavished in such 
abundance upon others that they did not know 
how to spend it—that was all. For the children 
themselves, what did they know or care about 
any higher, nobler life than that around them? 
Who could make any thing of Joe Stephens, 
except such another dull, plodding fellow as his 
father? It was labor thrown away. 

Still the quiet talk went on around the fire, as 
cheerfully as if there were no beautiful world 
of books and art from which the group were 
shut out—no far-off, olden, sunny lands, linked 
with heroic and sacred story, which they could 
never visit. Dick grew impatient of their very 
content,’ as he listened. How could they be 
satisfied with such a dull, level, commonplace 
life ? 

Mattie noticed him standing there, at last. 
“Well, Dick, how do you like the looks of the 
garden?” she asked. “I should think you had 
studied it about long enough to know.” 

“The garden!” said practical Aunt Polly, in 
surprise, “why, I don’t believe there’s even a 
cabbage-stump in sight.” 

“No, there is not,” responded Dick, with a 
deeper meaning—“ nothing but a level, dreary 
waste.” 

“OQ, but seeing any thing is n’t necessary to 
study, you know,” pursued Mattie, mischiev- 
ously. “At least it was n’t the other evening, 
when you and Nancy Roy were so interested in 
astronomy, and stared out the window at the 
stars for fifteen minutes or more, with the shut- 
ters all closed. I didn’t know but you might 
take Botany lessons in the same way.” 
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Mr. Kingsford and Uncle Nathan laughed, and 
Dick’s effort to look wholly unconcerned was not 
altogether successful. He hastily changed the 
conversation. 

“TI have studied the orchard fence long enough 
to see that it is all in good order,” he said, with 
a swift glance in that direction. 

“Yes; I mended that all up last week,” his 
father answered. “You an’t suffering for work, 
are you?” 

“No; that I’m not,” said Dick, emphatically. 
“Tm tired enough of it.” 

“You ’d be a good deal more tired without 
it,” remarked Aunt Polly, pausing in the count- 
ing of her stitches. “ Nothin’ to do is the most 
miser’ble of all things. They talk about folks 
that’s sent to State’s-prison bein’ sentenced to 
hard labor—why, that’s all that makes it bear- 
able! they ’d every one of ’em die if they was 
to be shut up there for years, with not a thing 
to do.” 

“Which does n’t prove that the whole world 
ought to be managed after the penitentiary 
plan—though the greater part of it seems to 
be,” commented Dick, moodily. 

Aunt Polly was too busy with a practical en- 
forcement of her views to heed him. 

“See here, Bill, I want you to bring in some 
more coal for this fire before you go off to skate ; 
and you, Jack, go down cellar and fetch up some 
apples.” 

“Don’t see what I’ve got to work all the 
time for; I an’t a State’s-prison, no how,” re- 
monstrated Jack, taking the offered dish, how- 
_ever, and moving slowly cellarward. 

Dick watched the boys as they left the house, 
and walked away toward the little pond in the 
meadow. 

“I wonder if there is good skating on the 
river?” he said. 

“Don’t know,” Uncle Nathan replied. “It 
has n’t been very cold these last few days, you 
know, and there an’t ice clear across, any way. 
Guess there must be some skating, though, for 
I saw two or three go down that way with their 
skates as I came along.” 

“T believe I wil! try it,” said Dick, suddenly 
turning away from the window. It seemed as 
if any swift motion through the cold air would 
be a relief. 

It struck him that the river looked peculiarly 
dreary and gray that afternoon, shut in by the 
hills, whose sides showed in large brown patches 
here and there through the snow. Dick glanced 
at the skaters, a little disappointed, perhaps, 
though he would scarcely acknowledge it to 
himself, that Nannie Roy was not among them. 
His detestation of teaching did not extend to 
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teaching Miss Nannie astronomy, skating, or 
any thing else, in fact, that the young lady was 
desirous of learning. The ice was not particu. 
larly good—just a wide strip lining the shore, 
Farther out, the river had already broken its 
chains, and was holding its conquering course, 
bearing the floating ice on its bosom. 


II. 


There were not many skaters out, and Dick, 
not feeling socially inclined, was glad of it. He 
adjusted his skates, and glided out toward them. 

“Ah! good afternoon to you, Kingsford!” 
called-an acquaintance. “Ice isn’t first-rate 
to-day, is it? and it’s given to cracking con- 
siderably, too. Not much danger so near shore, 
though, and we must make the most of what 
there is, for I expect it’s the last we’ll have 
this season.” 

“Yes,” Dick responded, briefly, and nodding 
to two or three.others, swept on past them all. 
He was in no mood to stop and talk over the 
little items of village news, to ask or answer 
questions. The ice looked smoother and better 
farther out, and thither he turned, liking it all 
the more that no one would be likely to follow 
him there. The cold wind blew down the river, 
and cooled his hot forehead. He liked its touch, 
and the swift gliding motion suited the restless 
longing within him to be up and away. There 
was no one to break in upon his thoughts, and 
he traversed his long, smooth track to and fro, 
practicing first one movement, then another, 
until the sun had dropped out of sight behind 
the hills, and the brief twilight was fading. 
The others left the ice, one by one; he saw at 
last all were gone, but he could not make up his 
mind to follow their example at once. There 
was a charm in having the lonely old hills, and 
the desolate, ice-fringed river, all to himself for 
a little while. It was getting a little way out 
of the commonplace world he was tired of. 
The last lingering of daylight disappeared, but 
a clear, bright moon took its place. He pushed 
farther out, where it marked a path of silvery 
light, and passed up and down the shining way, 
listening to the rushing of the wind, and the 
faint sound of the water, until he forgot them 
in dreams of the far-off Mediterranean, and 
moonlight nights on the Nile. 

From long journeying he recalled his thoughts 
at last, and submitted with a sigh to the con- 
viction that it was fully time to renounce his 
kingdom of solitude for the lights, the people, 


and the duties of ordinary life again. Slowly 
he turned shoreward. 
“ How the ice cracks now and then! Brent 


was right ; there ’ll be no skating by to-morrow,” 
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he soliloquized. “ However, I’ve had the full 
benefit of it to-day. Hallo r 

Dick came to a sudden pause, as a broad 
black line stretched in front of him. He stared 
at it for a moment in astonishment, and then 
with a muttered, “It can’t be possible!” pressed 
a little nearer. But the line widened every in- 
stant. The ice on which he was had broken 
loose from that nearer the shore, and was float- 
ing away. Already the distance was too great 
to allow any hope of successfully leaping across. 
Dick recognized that fact at a glance, and drew 
back with an exclamation of dismay. The wild, 
rugged hills, in whose solitariness he had re- 
joiced but a few moments before, looked fear- 
fully lonely now, as he realized that there was 
no one within hearing of call for help. Their 
rocky sides seemed to echo his voice back mock- 
ingly as he shouted, and he renounced the effort 
in despair. What should he do? There seemed 
no way in which he could help himself, and he 
skated cautiously around his icy craft to dis- 
cover its size, and calculate probabilities. It 
was floating slowly down stream, and would 
pass the village by and by. Should he be able 
to attract attention then, and bring any one to 
his aid? How long would it hold together? 
Just below the village was the bridge, with its 
massive stone piers; it would be dashed to 
pieces there—help must come before that, if at 
all. Rapidly he surveyed the situation, and 
counted over the slender chances.’ He had said 
life was not worth the having; had he been 
taken at his word? Dick shuddered as the 
thought came to him. He was not willing to 
die yet—not yet. Nannie Roy’s sweet face 
flashed before him, and the group of home- 
faces as he had seen them that very afternoon ; 
and he felt, suddenly, how dear they were, and 
how hard it would be never to see them again— 
to have his life go out there, in the cold and 
gloom, all alone. 

He had been so tired of it all, though, he had 
wanted to be alone, Memory whispered, turn- 
ing into the torture it can sometimes become. 
What difference would it make to him now if 
he had had all that he wished for—all Tom 
Rochester’s advantages? It was not lack of 
these that made his life seem a failure in that 
brief, swift review. A faint, sad smile crossed 
Dick’s lips even then, at thought of how utterly 
empty and worthless they had grown in ten 
little minutes. What memory was he leaving 
to those who loved him best, if, after this night, 
he should be to them only a memory ? he asked 
himself, straining his eyes toward the shore for 
any possible glimpse of help, but thinking, think- 
ing, O, so busily, the while! What was the 








world, his own little world, the better for his 
having been in it? What had he given to his 
fellow-men aside from a pitying contempt at 
their being content with any other than his 
chosen path? And that path—it was not that 
he had not pursued it farther, and been more 
successful, that brought a keen pang of regret, 
but that he had not walked it more nobly. The 
disappointments and obstacles he had met would 
be nothing now, if they had been but bravely 
met and patiently overcome, he acknowledged 
to himself. Life was high or low, according as 
it was true or untrue, to God and man. He 
had called the years wasted in which he could 
not press steadily and successfully forward to- 
ward his object, forgetting that the life of One, 
in whom alone there is hope for any of us, held 
thirty long years of waiting, and only three of 
the chosen work! 

The floating ice was nearing the village, and 
the glimmering lights began to show, at first 
faintly, then more and more clearly. The great 
mill, around which the village had grown up, 
stood on the river side, and presently its long 
rows of lighted windows appeared in view. 
Through them, dim with dust and dirt though 
they were, figures could be seen moving to and 
fro. Dick shouted again and again, but the 
roar and din of all the heavy machinery drowned 
his voice. There were plenty to help, if he 
could but make them hear; but every effort 
was vain, and he slowly drifted past. 

House after house appeared in sight, with 
cheerful lights streaming from the windows. 
Doubtless happy groups were gathered within, 
around bright fires, busy with the home talk 
and duties he had been so weary of that after- 
noon. He was far enough away from it all 
now—so far away that he could make none 
of these hear or know that a fellow-creature 
was drifting on to his death, in the cold and 
gloom, while they chatted and laughed so care- 
lessly. 

“Help! help! help!” he called over and over 
again, until his voice grew hoarse and ununatu- 
ral, and his throat dry and painful. It drove 
him almost wild to be within sight of, and yet 
so far off from, help. He glanced down at the 
river with some desperate thoughts of attempt- 
ing to swim to the shore; but an instant’s con- 
sideration convinced him that with the terrible 
coldness of the water, and the blocks of ice 
floating here and there upon it, it would be 
madness. The hopes that he had cherished 
more strongly than he knew, were fast giving 
way to despair, and the death that he had 
thought of as a possibility began to seem a 
near and dreadful certainty. Would they ever 
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know, at home, how it had been? he wondered ; 
ever learn the story of this night? And then 
his thoughts turned forward, with a prayer, to 
the life that lay beyond. 

A low, rather rough building, standing a little 
away from any of the houses, caught his sight 
just,then. He knew it; that was Mike Ste- 
phens’s carriage-shop. Little prospect as there 
was of attracting attention, he shouted once 
more with all the strength that despair could 
lend to his husky, failing voice. 

“Halloo!” came back an answering hail. 
Some one was standing outside in the shadow 
of the building, and had heard his cry. “ Hal- 
loo, there! what’s the matter?” 

Dick recognized the voice. 
phens! help! help!” he called. 

“Where are you?” came the shouted reply. 
And then, as the floating ice swept out into the 
bright moonlight, Joe evidently discovered from 
whence the appeal had come, for Dick saw a 
figure emerge from the shadow, and run swiftly 
around to the front of the shop. 

“Thank God !” he exclaimed fervently, glad 
to have heard a human voice again. He was 
sure that the boy had comprehended, and had 
gone for help, but not so sure, when he looked 
at the ice floating in the water, that help would 
reach him. It must come soon now, if at all, 
he thought, glancing down the river. 

The minutes seemed to stretch into long 
hours while he waited, his eager gaze striving 
to penetrate every shadow that lay along the 
shore, but seeing, hearing nothing more. Had 
he been mistaken, after all? The silence grew 
terrible in its length. Then, at last, some fig- 
ures appeared in an open space, and some one 
shouted something to him, he could not clearly 
distinguish what, beyond the words, “Hold 
on!” Well, he was likely to hold on, but he 
could not stop for an instant his floating ice- 
bark. What were they going to do? had they 
a boat, and would any one venture out in it on 
such a stream as that? could they reach him 
if they did? would it not be death to those who 
attempted it, instead of safety to him? were 
questions Dick pondered rapidly, while he strove 
in vain to follow the movements of those on 
shore. Ina moment they were hidden from his 
sight again, and the lonely silence fell once 
more. Down the river the bridge began to 
appear in view—a dark, undefined shape. The 
eyes of the drifting prisoner turned toward it, 
watching its outlines grow more and more dis- 
tinct; while the conviction grew within him, that 
the kindly hearts that were planning for his 
rescue would be too late. There was some 
comfort in the thought that he had been heard, 


“Joe! Joe Ste- 





though, and that for those who loved him there 
would not hang about his fate the added pang 
of mystery. Suddenly a light shone out upon 
the bridge, then another, and another. Men 
were moving to and fro with lanterns, and as 
the mass of ice drew nearer, a strong, clear tone 
rang out: 

yg Look sharp there, friend, and catch the 
ropes !” 

Eager, watchful eyes were fixed intently upon 
the steadily nearing object, calculating closely 
its course and distance ; and more than one rope 
was ready, Dick saw in a swift, upward glance, 
as he neared them. The moment it was possi- 
ble to reach him, one was thrown out. He 
caught it, and fastened it securely about him, 
while the excited crowd above him strove to 
hasten his movements with their cries of, 
“Quick! be quick!” 

Then steadily it was drawn in from above, 
and as his frail platform struck against the 
pier, Dick felt himself lifted above it. There 
was a moment or two of dizzy swinging in mid- 
air, drawn slowly upward by strong, careful 
hands; a breathless silence, broken only by the 
crashing of the ice upon the stones below; and 
then he stood upon the bridge safe, and a long, 
hearty cheer went up from the group about him. 

“Hooray! if it an’t Mr. Kingsford!” ex- 
claimed Joe Stephens, as the light fell upon his 
face. Dick turned, and silently grasped his 
hand. Could he have believed, when he had 
listened so disgustedly to its blundering over 
the names of old heroes, that he could ever be 
so glad to hear that voice? 

One after another pressed forward with warm 
hand-clasp and eager questions. Dick answered 
them as well as he was able, explaining how he 
came in so perilous a position, his unavailing 
efforts to attract attention, and how he had 
almost given up in despair, when they came to 
his aid. But when he would have added some 
expression of gratitude, a rough, hearty voice 
interrupted : 

“Need n’t say any thing about that. What 
are folks good for, if it an’t to help one another, 
I ’d like to know?” 

“What, indeed?” Dick asked himself, as he 
walked homeward, feeling that the life saved 
was not his own; it belonged to God and his 
fellow-men. 

Of the danger and the rescue they knew 
nothing, in that quiet home, on the hill-side. 
Mattie, opening the door for her brother, was a 
little surprised at the passionate kiss with which 
he greeted her, and the lingering, loving glance 
that sought in turn each face in the bright, 
familiar room. 
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“So you came back at last,” she said, play- 
fully. “You were gone so long that I didn’t 
know but you had found a pleasanter place.” 

“No; this looks very pleasant from down the 
river,” he answered slowly. 

“Down the river? O, you were skating! 
But you could n’t- see home from the river, 
Dick ?” questioningly. 

He did not feel like telling the story just 
then, while all were so cheerful and busy; he 
would wait until some more restful and quiet 
hour, he thought ; and so he said, smiling a little: 

“T studied it, at any rate. Seeing any thing 
is not necessary to studying it, you know.” 

Mattie looked a little mystified. 

“Well, I have kept some coffee and muffins 
hot for you, like the nice sister that I am, and 
as you have come you shall have them.” And 
with swift, deft fingers she arranged a dainty 
little table for him. 

He could hardly realize all that had passed, 
sitting there with the old home-life flowing so 
evenly about him once more—the well-known 
tones falling pleasantly on his ears. The events 
of the past two hours seemed almost like some 
terrible dream. There was another face he 
wanied to see; one other voice he longed to 
hear yet. 

“Going to give Miss Roy another lesson in 
astronomy?” whispered Mattie, with laughing 
eyes, as she saw him donning hat and overcoat 
once more. 

Dick smiled. “At least I shall tell her of 
some new stars that have come into my sky,” 
he said softly to himself as he passed out. 





SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


HERE is a true science, and there is a 

true religion; and, both being true, they 

will thus be found not only correlated, but 
in perfect harmony. Truthisone. It may have 
its many sides and its various phases, but it is 
a sublime unity. Whatever be the path of in- 
quiry on which we enter, we ought to have but 
one end in view; for he who has two goals will 
either run uncertainly, or will not run at all. 
The prize is worth the race. To sloth and 
supineness, to self-indulgence and inglorious 
ease, there is no promise of reward. We must 
run if we would obtain, and the race may call 
for toil and sacrifice and suffering. If it be 
that truth lies in a well, then we must let down 
our pitcher to get the living water ; or, if it lies 
in a mine, we must work the shaft to obtain the 
precious ore. Our task demands the applica- 
tion and the energy of all our faculties ; nor can 





we labor in vain. The end will crown the ef- 
fort; and, in the possession of something more 
and something better than hid treasure, we 
shall press forward till we come into the sphere 
of unclouded light and perfect discovery. 

“We see through a glass darkly,” and there- 
fore we know but in part. Our knowledge in 
every department of human inquiry is necessa- 
rily limited and imperfect. Notwithstanding 
the progress that has been made in later years, 
there is not one single science which can be 
said to be complete. New facts are ever com- 
ing into light, while the inductions drawn from 
these facts lead to the abandonment of former 
positions, and the giving up of doctrine and 
dogma tenaciously held through many years of 
time. Nor can it be otherwise so long as there 
is a single fact to be discovered, or a single 
mind to investigate and determine. As believ- 
ers in Divine revelation, we can afford to wait 
for these final results. Our Christian faith is 
not dependent on science; still, the truths of 
science are not to be divorced from the truths 
of religion, as if they were utterly and forever 
irreconcilable. The man of science may be 
wanting in religious faith, but there is nothing 
to prevent the existence of such faith in con- 
nection with the highest attainments in science. 
To assert, as some men now do, that the prog- 
ress of science is necessarily associated with 
the decline of religious thought and belief, is to 
offer dishonor to both the one and the other. 
It is true that scientific discovery and informa- 
tion can never be substituted for religious 
teaching; but does it follow, as a sequence, 
that religious teaching can not exist in the light 
of science? We are far from denying that sci- 
entific discoveries and facts may have their 
bearing, immediate or remote, on our religious 
belief, but no one will dare to affirm that science 
can exert the same influence on our moral and 
spiritual nature as religious thought. If science 
affects our belief, it is our faith in the higher 
verities of the Christian revelation which im- 
proves our character. Now, in dealing with 
this interesting branch of the subject, let it be 
borne in mind: 

That the distinction is ever to be made be- 
tween science and such statements as are put 
forth in her name. 

That the same distinction is to be preserved 
between the actual discovery of new truths, and 
those assertions which rest on mere authority. 

That science is based on facts, that facts de- 
pend on evidence; and, therefore, true science 
can never acknowledge any mere authority, 
however venerable or influential. 

That scientific demonstration is one thing, 
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while the facts said to be demonstrated by in- 
vestigation are another and altogether a differ- 
ent thing. 

Nothing is more common, even in this age of 
restless inquiry, than for men to accept certain 
statements on the authority of great names, 
without ever examining the grounds on which 
these statements rest, or determining tke weight 
and the worth‘of the evidence which is adduced 
in their favor. They overlook the difference 
between a statement and a fact. They need to 
be informed that it is only when the statement 
has been supported by proof which amounts to 
certitude that it takes on the character of a fact, 
and furnishes a sufficient basis for belief. On 
this principle, we are prepared to accept the 
facts of science, without hesitation or reserve. 
We regard their light as no mere ignis fatuus, 
to seduce us from the way of truth; but rather 
as a lamp to our feet, to guide us along the path 
of a higher and more serious inquiry. We are 
in pursuit of truth, and whatever can aid us to 
the attainment of this end, we hail its advent 
with delight. Our religion has never shunned 
the light, or taken shelter in secrecy and dark- 
ness. Having come from the Eternal Source 
of Light, in light only can it live. Can this be 
said of our modern science? While it professes 
to rest solely on evidence, has not mere state- 
ment taken the place of proof, assertion been 
put in the room of demonstration, and authority 
been substituted for legitimate and logical in- 
duction? Have the teachers and the students 
of science never turned away from the light of 
revelation in the prosecution of their inquiries? 
Are they conscious of having come to the ex- 
amination of our Christian evidence without 
prejudice or prepossession? Like science, the 
Bible rests on facts, and these facts are subject 
to investigation. Having ascertained the facts, 
have they examined the doctrines founded on 
them? Have they never willingly substituted 
the interpretation which has .been put upon 
Scripture for Scripture itself? Have they had 
an ear to hear the voice of the Divine Oracle, 
and a heart susceptible of the impression to be 
derived from supernatural truth? The religious 
life is not a thing unknown in the walks of sci- 
ence. If “an undevout astronomer is mad,” 
there is no conceivable reason why an astrono- 
mer who is not mad may not also be devout. 
Men of high moral character may be found, in 
every circle and in every sphere, who have no 
difficulty in reconciling the truths of religion 
with the claims of science; and it would be but 
wisdom on the part of others if, instead of seek- 
ing to exalt science above religion, or to make 
it appear that they are in irreconcilable antag- 











onism, they would set themselves to find out 
that link of connection with which they are 
wed¢ed in a bond that can not be broken. Such 
a union does exist; and he that would divorce 
the truths of science from the truths of religion 
is ignorant of the nature and design of both 
alike. 

We claim an advantage over the men of sci- 
ence. Not only does our Christianity rest on 
facts, and not only do we submit these facts to 
the most searching and sifting examination, but 
the facts are final, and the evidence is incontro- 
vertible. As no new facts can be adduced, there 
are no new truths to be discovered. Biblical] 
students may gain a clearer, fuller, and more 
perfect idea of the truth revealed, and this may 
have to them all the freshness and all the force 
of an immediate inspiration ; but there the same 
truth lay for ages, like some precious gem be- 
neath the surface, which had only to be brought 
into the light to reveal its beauty and its worth. 
From the first year of grace down to the present 
time, not a single moral or spiritual truth has 
been enunciated to the world, of which we have 
not at least the germ (and in a far more perfect 
form) in the Christian Volume. With the most 
scientific men of our day, and with the most 
enthusiastic students of science, we rejoice in 
the progress which has been made of late in 
the path of discovery; but till science has 
reached her ultimate facts, and derived from 
these her ultimate inductions, she is not to be 
put side by side with the Bible. Statements 
which were said to be founded on facts have, 
more than once, and in more than one depart- 
ment of human inquiry, been refuted and aban- 
doned. Phenomena, which were proclaimed with 
trumpet-tongue as nothing short of facts, have 
either melted away or been exposed as the 
merest fallacies in the light of increased evi- 
dence. A single fact has swept away the belief 
of ages, while that belief often put a halt on the 
step of the more ardent and earnest student. 
Men were swayed by names and authorities, 
and it was deemed nothing short of revolt or 
treason even to call in question their dictum. 
But the age of a blind credulity is past, and we 
live in a day when faith refuses to set her foot 
on other than solid rock. 

Granted that science rests wholly on evi- 
dence, that this evidence is sifted, that argu- 
ments are weighed, that results are perceived, 
and that, on the principle of inductive philos- 
ophy, conclusions are reached,—where is the 
moral effect? Far be it from us to brand any 
branch of science as either godless or irrelig- 
ious, or even to seem to affirm that those who 
are engaged in scientific pursuits take no inter- 
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est in religious thought; but we triumphantly 
ask, What results has science to place side by 
side with those of the Christian faith? Has it 
ever, in any single instance, given birth to the 
life of God in the soul? What radical change 
has it wrought in the moral condition of hu- 
manity? In whom has it so acted as to change 
the man into the likeness of the Holy One? 
Where are we to look for its demonstration 
and its power in renewed and sanctified char- 
acter? We shall be told that it is unreasonable 
to demand or expect such results, since it is 
not the office of science to produce such effects. 
Exactly so. But does not this single fact reveal 
the infinite superiority of religion to science? 
They occupy different spheres, and aim at differ- 
ent ends; and to reject Christianity because it 
does not lead to scientific results, would be as 
unnatural and senseless a thing as to reject all 
science because it does rot produce spiritual 
regeneration and moral consciousness. 

If there be theologians and preachers who 
have done all but irreparable injury to the in- 
terests of Christian truth by their loose and 
ignorant speech on the facts and the phenomena 
of science, there are men of science who have 
done equal injustice to themselves and their 
favorite pursuits by giving that place to science 
which belongs to revelation, or setting the Bible 
aside, with its sublimer discoveries, rather than 


admit the possibility of their science being in 


error. Others may smile.at our incredulity, but 
we think that we can find in the Old Book— 
and we can find it nowhere else—that which 
meets our moral necessities and our spiritual 
aspirations. We are free to admit that “no 
link in the chain of supernatural facts can be 
lost without taking away its significance as a 
whole ;” but let it be borne in mind that “ Chris- 
tianity rests upon these facts—stands or falls 
with them ;” that “by faith in them has the 
Divine life been generated from the beginning ; 
that by faith in them has that life in all ages 
regenerated mankind, raised them above the 
limits of earthly life, changed them from glebe 
adscriptis to citizens of heaven, and formed the 
stage of transition from an existence chained 
to nature, to a free, celestial life far raised 
above it.” 

We are not altogether ignorant of the influ- 
ence of scientific facts and phenomena on relig- 
ious thought and belief; but it can never be 
compared with the power put forth by Chris- 
tianity on our inner and spiritual nature. The 
one may affect such thought; but the other 
produces, nourishes, and strengthens it. There 
are thousands of Christian believers who are 
profoundly ignorant of every scientific truth, 





who are yet unmistakably conscious of a work 
within themselves, to which, apart from Chris- 
tian truth, there is nothing like in this world. 
Here is an effect which can be resolved into no 
merely human cause. Neither philosophy nor 
science, nor both combined, have ever produced 
it; and let the advancement of the human mind 
be what it may in future investigation, it will be 
as true then as now, that the conversion or 
regeneration of the soul, and its assimilation to 
God, is not to be affected by the discovery of a 
new star in the heavens, or of a new fact in 
geology, or of a new element in chemistry, or 
of a new law in physics, but simply and alone 
by spiritual and supernatural power. Let science 
patiently wait till she has reached her ultimate 
facts and final inductions, and then it will be 
seen whether there is not a perfect correspond- 
ence between the facts and phenomena of na- 
ture and the facts and phenomena of revelation, 
or whether there is any thing in our modern 
discoveries to disturb the old foundations of our 
Christian faith. Nature has yet much to reveal, 
but we must wait for the light in which it can 
be seen and appreciated. 
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EAVING Constantinople, in the Austrian 
Lloyd steamer, Venus, I entered the king- 
~“{ dom of Greece by the narrow channel 
which separated Tinos from Andros, and soon 
after reached the port of Syra. It is situated 
on an island of the same name, which is about 
ten miles long and five wide, and has a popula- 
tion of nearly sixteen thousand. The present 
town is the creation of the last thirty years, 
and is one of the most flourishing places in 
Europe. It rises from both sides of the bay, 
like an ancient theater, until it terminates in 
Old Syra on the heights. The houses are built 
of white marble, and hence the town has a 
fresh, brilliant appearance, which gives the im- 
pression of extreme cleanliness. After Con- 
stantinople, it was an agreeable change to see 
a purely civil population earning an abundant 
subsistence by their own industry, without any 
help from the public revenue. 

At Syra our party took passage in a small 
steamer, which makes occasional trips to Athens. 
The shadows of night had gathered around us 
when we commenced our voyage, but fortunately 
darkness disappeared before we arrived at the 
southern extremity of Attica, where I had my 
first view of Greece. It was a beautiful morn- 
ing in April last, at early dawn, when I beheld 
Cape Colonna; and though the general features 
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of the landscape were somewhat indistinct, the 
white columns of the temple of Minerva, which 
still crowns Sunium’s high promontory, could 
be seen in the dim twilight For ages this 
magnificent work of art was the landmark to 
Greek sailors, and, at present, its ruins excite 
the deepest interest in the minds of travelers. 
After passing this headland, we went across 
the waters of the Saronic Gulf in a westerly 
direction, with the mountains of the Morea on 
our left, and the islands of A2gina and Salamis 
in front. A recent writer has said, concerning 
this region: “All the land and water in sight 
becomes more eloquent as we advance; the 
lights and shadows, both of poetry and history, 
are on every side; every rock is a monument; 
every current is animated with some memory 
of the past.” 

It was a moment of thrilling interest when, 
from the deck of the vessel, I had the first 
glimpse of Athens, that famous city, “built 
nobly on the Aegean shore,” and formerly called 
“the eye of Greece, mother of arts and elo- 
quence.” The lofty Acropolis, rising abruptly 
from the plain, and crowned with the grandest 
of all ruins, stood before me. Though five 
miles distant from the sea, this towering rock 
seemed near as I sawit in the clear atmosphere 
of that lovely morning. In a short time. the 
Pirzus was reached, and our little boat cast 
anchor in seven fathoms of water. This har- 
bor, so celebrated in Athenian history, has not 
changed. It is formed by projecting portions 
of rocky ground, and consists of a narrow, deep 
basin. At the entrance are two moles, on which 
towers are erected. Into this safe retreat ves- 
sels have sailed for ages past, contributing to 
the maritime glory of Greece; but Neptune 
has ceased to smile upon that classic land, and 
the Pirzus is no longer the scene of commer- 
cial activity. In the palmy days of Athens, 
commerce was regarded as a chief part of na- 
tional policy. “All the finest products,” says 
Xenophon, “of Sicily, Italy, Cyprus, Lydia, 
Pontus, and the Peloponnesus, Athens, by her 
empire of the sea, was able to collect into one 
spot.” 

In the neighborhood of the Pirzeus was the 
great dock-yard of the country, which, with the 
arsenals, were placed by Philon on the western 
shore; and in peace, all that portion of the 
Athenian navy not engaged in protecting its 
trade in distant colonies, was drawn up in dry 
docks, roofed over, and surrounded with massive 
walls. The town itself is an insignificant place, 
though it has a more animated and flourishing 
appearance than any other on the Greek coast. 





Some of the streets are wide, and the houses 





good. A railroad, built by British capital, con- 
nects it with Athens, and will contribute largely 
to its future prosperity and growth. Our party 
preferred traversing the plain of Attica in car. 
riages, over a solid, smooth road, or rather, a 
straight street, extending from the Pirzus to 
the foot of the Acropolis, a distance of five 
miles. Where the celebrated “Long Walls” 
once stood, on the opposite sides of this avenue, 
rows of tall trees now cast an agreeable shade, 
which we greatly enjoyed on that hot day. 
After recovering from the fatigue of the 
ocean voyage, I immediately sought the world- 
renowned Acropolis, the most extensive and 
impressive of all the ruins in Athens. The hill 
is elevated three hundred feet above the level 
of the city, and is reached by a road which, by 
running zigzag, was rendered practicable for 
chariots in former days. Passing through the 
elevated valley, which separates the Acropolis 
from the Areopagus, I stood before the original 
entrance to the Parthenon, at the west end, 
During the administration of Pericles, access 
was gained by a splendid flight of steps, which 
still remain. The Propylza, a beautiful work of 
Pentelic marble, constructed by Mnesicles, was 
the front adornment, and served both as an 
approach and a military defense to the citadel. 
The front, flanked by two wings, consisted of 
six fluted Doric columns, about twenty-nine feet 
high, supporting a pediment, and approached by 
four steps. A vestibule, formed by six Ionic col- 
umns, placed in a double row and parallel to each 
other, stood behind this portico, and led to five 
openings or doors, of which that in the center 
was the widest. The roof, or ceiling, of this 
portion of the building rested on triple lengths 
of marble beams laid across the vestibule; the 
beams belonging to the two aisles were sus- 
tained respectively on the lateral wall, and the 
architrave of the nearest row of columns. On 
these beams rested the slabs of the ceiling, 
which were decorated with various ornaments. 
The five openings led by steps into the portico, 
which faced the platform of the Acropolis. In 
the times of the Roman Emperors, there stood 
before the Propylza equestrian statues of Au- 
gustus and Agrippa, but they have long since 
disappeared. On the southern wing is the Tem- 
ple of Wingless Victory. It was erected after 
the defeat of the Persians at Marathon and 
Salamis. One-tenth of the spoils was devoted 
to that purpose, the goddess being supposed to 
have stripped off her wings to continue thence- 
forward in the city. It consists of a cellar, 
with two portions of four columns each, and 
was adorned with some of the finest sculptures. 
The frieze represented the triumphs of the 
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Greeks over the Persians. The temple presents 
a frontage of one hundred and eighty-five feet, 
being nearly the breadth of the western end of 
the rock, and consists of a facade, seventy-seven 
feet in width, of six columns of the Doric order, 
with a frieze between two wings, or large square 
towers of very solid masonry, the columns being 
five feet, four inches in diameter, and twenty- 
eight feet in height. 

An Ionic colonnade, at right angles, leads to 
a similar facade of the Doric order, on the 
eastern face, from whence a flight of steps as- 
cended to the Parthenon. The Temple of Un- 
winged Victory is remarkably preserved and is 
full of interest, containing some of the beautiful 
statues wrought by Pheidias. . 

On the northern wing of the Propylea was 
once a Pinacotheca, or picture-gallery. It is 
now a receptacle for the broken sculptures that 
have been gathered from the ruins of the Acrop- 
olis, and consists of a square bulwark firmly 
built. ° 

Passing through the Propylza, I beheld the 
celebrated Parthenon, about three hundred feet 
from the entrance buildings, on the highest 
part of the platform of the Acropolis. It was 
erected during the administration of Pericles, 
under the direction of Callicrates, Ictinus, and 
Carpion. Parthenos, the virgin, was a surname 
of Athene, at Athens, and to her was dedicated 
this far-famed temple. It was constructed en- 
tirely of the purest white Pentelic marble, and 
consisted of a cella, surrounded by a colonnade, 
which had eight Doric columns in front, and 
seventeen on the sides. These columns, stand- 
ing on a pavement to which there was an ascent 
of three steps, were thirty-four feet in height, 
and six feet, two inches in diameter at the base. 
Eight columns formed the front of each portico, 
making a- breadth of a hundred and one feet, 
by a length of two hundred and twenty-seven 
feet, in continuous and unbroken lines. The 
projection of the columns from the walls, and 
their contiguity to each other, produced a mar- 
velous display of light and shade. 

Within the peristyle, at either end, there was 
an interior range of six columns, five feet and a 
half in diameter, standing before the end of the 
cella, and forming a vestibule to its door. The 
cella was sixty-two feet and a half broad within, 
of which the western was forty-three feet, ten 
inches long, and the eastern ninety-eight feet, 
seven inches. The ceiling of the former was 
supported by four columns, of about four feet in 
diameter, that of the latter by sixteen columns, 
of about three feet. In the eastern chamber of 
the Parthenon the smallness of the diameter of 
the columns leaves little doubt that there was 





an upper range, but no remains of it have been 
found. 

Within this temple was placed the statue of 
Minerva, thirty-seven feet in length, wrought 
by the hand of Phiedias. It was composed of 
ivory and gold; the value of the latter is esti- 
mated at $530,000 of our money. It was de- 
fended from the weather and the sun by a splen- 
did veil, the Zeplon, which was the work of 
Athenian maidens. 

The Parthenon is in a good state of preser- 
vation, many of the columns still retaining their 
original positions. Previous to the year 1687, 
it was almost in a perfect condition, but the 
Venetians, after a short siege of Athens, cap- 
tured it and inflicted considerable damage. 

The Erectheium, or Temple of Erectheus, 
so called from its founder, stands on the north 
side of the Acropolis. It is one of the most 
ancient structures of Athens, and is alluded to 
in the poems of Homer. It consisted of two 
divisions. The eastern and more important 
formed the Temple of Minerva Polias, com- 
memorative of her triumph over Neptune, and 
their contest for the soil of Athens. The west- 
ern division formed the Temple of Pandrosos. 
Its northern portico was ornamented with six 
Yonic columns; but instead of Ionic columns to 
support the architrave of the southern portion, 
there were six female figures called Caryatides. 

The Acropolis is surrounded by walls, built 
on the natural rock, of which the whole is com- 
posed. They are placed on the extreme edge 
of the precipice, about two thousand, five hun- 
dred feet in circuit; the length from the south- 
east to the north-west angle being about one 
thousand, one hundred and fifty feet; its great- 
est breadth, which is in the middle, does not 
exceed five hundred feet, forming an irregular 
oblong. It is said that more than three thou- 
sand statues of heroes, patriots, and gods, were 
scattered through the citadel, forum, and places 
of public resort. While time has spared many 
of these creations of genius, it is sad to behold 
the numerous evidences of Vandalism. All 
around me were the remains of antiquity, and 
I observed, with regret, the broken statues, col- 
umns, friezes, human figures, etc., in every va- 
riety of position, ruthlessly mutilated, some 
merely in the position of Zorsos, others with 
head, arms, etc., wanting. In the Acropolis, 
we saw temporary walls, built or faced entirely 
with the broken remains of what were once 
models of beauty. Mutilated as many of the 
figures are, we could see in the conception of 
the human form, in the perfect naturalness and 
freedom of position, in the flowing robes, in the 
attitude of the orator, or of the warrior, what 
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perfect masters of anatomy the ancient artists 
of Greece were. We are glad that the work of 
spoliation has ceased, and that great care is 
now taken to preserve what remains in that 
store-house of classic art. The penalty for 
taking or defacing any portion of the ruins is 
five years’ imprisonment. 

Descending from the Acropolis, I walked 
round its base toward the east till I reached 
the Lenzum, or Theater of Bacchus, in which 
the masterpieces of Euripides and Sophocles 
were acted. On the front of the Hyposcenium 
are some remarkable sculptures, in deep relief, 
of Bacchus and Silenus in the attitude of sup- 
porting the stage, with sacrificial priests and 
graceful female dancers between. Opposite are 
arranged, in semicircular form, row after row 
of marble seats, climbing the hill of the Acrop- 
olis, up to the grotto described by Pausanias. 
Upon these once sat an audience of a refined, 
critical taste, such as has never been before, or 
after. The lowest row is entirely occupied by 
marble arm-chairs, in a very perfect state, each 
of which has carved upon it, in large letters, 
the name of the functionary to whom it was 
appropriated ; and, in some cases, a former name 
had been erased, and a new one cut over it. 
These were all assigned to high-priests of the 
different grades, while the commander-in-chief 
and the judges were placed in the second row. 
The discovery is so recent that it is not men- 
tioned in any of the English guide-books. The 
excavation is due to a party of Berlin profess- 
ors, who came with the measurements ready 
calculated, and found every thing as they ex- 
pected. 

An excavation, conducted on the same prin- 
ciple by Mr. Ziller, the architect of Baron Sina’s 
new academy, is now in progress at the Pana- 
thenaic Stadium, on the Ilissus. Previous 
searches had been too superficial, but this gen- 
tleman satisfied himself that, according to the 
usual angle of fallen earth, the basis of the 
former ranges of marble seats would be found 
at a certain depth; and there it was. 

Passing onward, I soon reached the Arch, 
or Gate, of Hadrian, in the south-eastern part 
of the city. It is constructed of Pentelic mar- 
ble, consisting of a circular arch, with Corin- 
thian columns, the entablature of which sup- 
ports another range of them, surmounted by an 
entablature, with a pediment in the center. An 
inscription on the frieze, on the south side of 
the arch, still testifies that the emperor gave 
his name to this part of the edifice next the 
Ilissus. 

A short distance beyond Hadrian’s Arch is 
the Temple of Jupiter Olympus, on a flat, paved 





area, evidently artificially raised, as appears 
from some foundation-walls on the eastern side, 
and toward the channel of the Ilissus, which 
passes, at a hundred paces, to the south. There 
are fifteen fluted Corinthian columns now stand- 
ing, one having been blown down by a storm a 
few years ago. These are the only remains of 
that magnificent structure finished by Hadrian, 
and called by some the Pantheon. According 
to Stuart’s plan, it had, when entire, a hundred 
and twenty-four large columns, sixty feet high, 
and twenty-six smaller ones within the cella, 
It stands upon the foundation of the soft Pj- 
rean stone, like the Parthenon. An examina- 
tion of the prostrate column gave me a correct 
idea of the immense size of the temple This 
column is composed of fifteen pieces, exclusive 
of the capital, while the base lies partly inclined, 
as if moved by an earthquake. Its diameter is 
about five feet and a half. 

Eastward of the Acropolis is a beautiful little 
circular building, popularly called the Lantern 
of Demosthenes, as a place built by him for 
study. It has, however, no link to connect it 
with that celebrated orator, but tradition. It is 
also styled the Choragic Monument of Lysi- 
crates, and consists of a circular colonnade of 
Corinthian columns, resting on a high quadran- 
gular basement. The capitals of the columns 
are extremely beautiful. The structure is nearly 
six feet in diameter, and a tripod stood on the 
central piece which rises from the cupola. 

The Tower of the Winds is a small, but in- 
teresting, structure, near the Acropolis. It is 
an octagonal marble tower, built by Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes, who cut on each face the figures of 
the several winds, each being turned to the 
quarter from which that wind blows. On the 
tower he erected a marble column, on which he 
placed a Triton, of bronze, holding out a rod in 
his right hand. And he so contrived it that the 
figure moved round with the wind, and con- 
stantly stood opposite to it; the rod, which was 
above the figure, showed in what direction the 
wind blew. The figures of the eight winds were 
cut in relief, with their names above them on 
the frieze. 

The Areopagus, so celebrated in sacred and 
profane history, is a rocky height, opposite the 
western end of the Acropolis. It is about fifty 
or sixty feet above the valley which separates it 
from the latter. There are still sixteen stone 
steps, cut in the rock, leading up to the hill 
from the valley of the Agora below; and im- 
mediately above the steps is a bench of stones, 
excavated in the rock, forming three sides of a 
quadrangle, and facing the south. On the east- 
ern and western side is a raised block. 
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West of the Acropolis, and south-west of the 
Areopagus, is the Pnyx, which was formerly the 
most common place of public resort, especially 
duringelections. The steps by which the speaker 
mounted the rostrum, and a tier of three seats 
hewn in the solid rock for the audience, are 
still visible. Here, on a block of bare stone, 
stood the most distinguished orators, and 
among them Demosthenes. 

The Temple of Theseus, built a few years 
prior to the Parthenon, and next to it the no- 
blest edifice of Athenian splendor, is north-west 
of the Acropolis. It is made of Pentelic mar- 
ble, and still appears, at first sight, so entire as 
to excite a doubt if it could actually have been 
erected at so remote a period as more than four 
hundred and fifty years before Christ. It is a 
Doric edifice of moderate dimensions, and has 
thirteen columns on each flank. The eastern 
pediments are adorned with sculptures, as well 
as the ten metopes of this front, and the four 
adjacent to them on each flank. 

In wandering through Athens, the visitor, is 
impressed with the perfect authenticity of the 
ancient monuments. Instead of raising doubt- 
ful questions, he is taken back through the lapse 
of ages to the original. From that tribunal, cut 
out of the living rock, Themistocles, Pericles, 
and Demosthenes delivered their orations; and 
there, in the hollowed semicircular space below, 
supported at the lower extremity by a cyclopean 
wall, stood the assembled Athenian democracy. 
On Mars’ Hill, that low, rocky point opposite, 
St. Paul first publicly raised the great issue be- 
tween the splendid systems of Greek theology 
and philosophy, and the religion of the Jewish 
carpenter who had been recently condemned to 
death bya Roman tribunal. Those steps in the 
rock were undoubtedly the same on which the 
apostle went up from the Agora, with the statues 
of gods and horses on every side, and colossal 
Minerva Promachos looking down upon him with 
uplifted spear, from the Acropolis. 

Athens is a beautiful city, of about forty 
thousand inhabitants, and is of comparatively 
recent origin. Forty years ago there were not 
a dozen houses in the place; now it contains 
fine private residences, magnificent public build- 
ings, extensive stores, and excellent hotels. 
The Government controls the style and size of 
the structures, and the situation of the streets. 
The latter are wide and clean, and at night have 
the benefit of gas-light. The stores are, in many 
respects, like those of Paris, indicating that re- 
finement and fashion predominate in modern 
Athens. The people are remarkably handsome, 
with a rare physical development, which, com- 
bined with gracefulness of movement, renders 





them very prepossessing in appearance. They 
dress in the most fashionable European style, 
the native Albanian costume being seldom 
worn. Indeed, there is nothing ancient about 
the Athens of to-day; and, were it not for the 
ruins of temples that surround it, we could not 
distinguish it from an English provincial town. 
French is the language generally spoken to for- 
eigners ; the shops exhibit French articles, and 
in an equally decided French style are the liv- 
ing, hotels, and cafés. 

The Greeks are an intelligent, proud, and 
progressive race; but they have been so long 
oppressed that no opportunity to provide for 
themselves has been afforded them. It is a 
cruel calumny to say that they have done noth- 
ing for the improvement of their country since 
their emancipation. We forget its devastated 
state only forty years ago. Nearly every town 
had been destroyed; agricultural stock, and 
property of every kind, had been reduced to 
the lowest ebb: and, owing to Ibrahim Pasha’s 
ruthless policy, the vines had been rooted up, 
the olive and fig trees cut down, and the youth 
of both sexes carried away into slavery, through- 
out extensive districts, in order to make room 
fora Mohammedan population, to be introduced 
from Egypt and elsewhere, according to the im- 
memorial policy of the Moslems. 

As for roads and other public works, they had 
no existence in this province of Turkey, any 
more than they now have in what remains of 
that country. The work to be done had, there- 
fore, more in common with the first settlement 
of Queenstown or New Zealand, than with the 
improvement of an old country. The most ur- 
gent need was to reconstruct the towns, and to 
put the harbors into a proper state for trade. 
An impartial survey of what has been done at 
Syra, Athens, Pirzeus, Patras, and other places, 
would excite surprise that so much had been 
accomplished in so short a time. The reopen- 
ing of the ancient navigation of the Euripus, 
between the Continent and Euboea, and the 
construction of excellent quays at Syra, Pirzus, 
and Patras, are a foretaste of the results of the 
projected opening of the Isthmus of Corinth. 
The extraordinary development of the currant 
cultivation, and the long line of pleasant coun- 
try-houses, and thriving towns and villages, 
along the southern shore of the Gulf of Corinth, 
are another example of both what has been 
done and of what may be expected. 

The great increase of the Greek mercantile 
marine, the command it has obtained of the 
Levant and Black Sea trade, and the wealth 
acquired by the numerous Greek merchants 
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Alexandria, Marseilles, London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Calcutta, and elsewhere, must also 
be considered, in taking account of the material 
progress which has been made. 

The want of a strong, permanent Govern- 
ment has prevented Greece from reaching a 
high position among European nations; but, 
since the recent accession of King George to 
the throne, confidence has been inspired, and a 
change for the better is every-where apparent. 
His advent has infused new life into the people ; 
and, in Athens especially, great improvements 
are being made. Brigandage, the curse of the 
country, is disappearing, in consequence of the 
energetic measures of the Government, and 
nearly every day some outlaw is captured and 
shot. The terrible massacre of last year has 
caused a war of extermination to be waged 
against these banditti. 

The present king, George, is a prince of the 
reigning family of Denmark. He is an amiable 
young man of twenty-four years, pure in his 
private life, and democratic in his feelings. 
Greece is practically a republic, and only ac- 
cepts a king because it has no statesmen, and 
also for the reason that it could have no sympa- 
thy from the nations around it without estab- 
lishing a monarchy. Hence, its young ruler, 
knowing the sentiments of the people, is very 
liberal. The royal palace in Athens is a large 
stone building, without any architectural dis- 
play. It is situated on an eminence, facing the 
public square, with extensive and lovely gardens 
around it. 

Athens is still the center of culture. Its 
University is a magnificent edifice, containing 
a library of one hundred thousand volumes. 
There are sixty-two professors and tutors for 
its four departments, and twelve hundred stu- 
dents. Numerous papers, literary, political, and 
religious, are published in the city. Indeed, the 
work of education is progressing every-where 
in Greece. Out of a population of one million 
five hundred thousand, more than eighty thou- 
sand attend the public schools, which number 
thirteen hundred and seventy-five. That classic 
land has a bright future before it, and will soon 
regain more than its pristine glory. 


—_——_e—_—_—_—_- 


THE man who holds and expends money is 
merely the clerk of the man who enjoys and 
profits by what money buys. Money, at most, 
is merely the material from which happiness, 
honor, usefulness, character, may be built. To 
have the material, without shaping it to the no- 
blest ends, is like holding a heap of stones, or 
throwing them away. 








OUR MISSION. 


C¥¥ HAT our “mission” is, and how we may 
it accomplish it, is a thought that has agi. 
tated the mind of almost every one; and 
it is a thought not easily got rid of. While 
trying to banish it by mingling in scenes of 
gayety and pleasure, it comes like a dark shadow, 
casting itself over all our plans for the “future.” 
That we all have a mission to perform we 
know is true, for our Savior told his disciples 
so when on earth. Many of the beautiful words 
he taught them have been preserved and given 
to us; and though so many hundred years have 
passed away since they were spoken, they are 
not tarnished, neither have they grown old, for 
a loving Father’s hand can be traced through 
them all. 

It seems strange, and yet it is true, that even 
in our own land, where these precious lessons 
are scattered so freely and explained so fre- 
quently, there should be persons who seem to 
have no definite idea of the mission of life. 
They tell us, by the life they are living, that 
they think but little of the great work there is 
to be done, and of which they, too, have an 
equal share; consequently,-when death comes, 
they enter upon the new life without any hope, 
dying unlamented, for they have left no good 
deeds to live after them. Others seem to think 
the grand object of life is to be good; but this 
idea falls far short of God’s design in placing 
us where we have the advantages of society, 
and can so easily benefit others. 

If his intention is to put us here merely to 
gain good ourselves without thinking of others, 
then the course followed by monks and nuns 
would seem to be the proper one. We do not 
wish our readers to think we are trying to con- 
vey the idea that personal piety is of small 
importance, for we have not forgotten that one 
of God’s commands is, “Be ye holy as I am 
holy ;” but we do think the command was 
given that we might make ourselves more use- 
ful; to be good, that we might do good. 

Christ’s life was one of unselfishness as well 
as purity. “He lived not unto himself.” How 
frequently did he keep large crowds of the 
most learned Jews waiting to hear him speak 
to some poor cripple, or, looking on him, make 
him whole, and send him away with a gladdened 
heart! 

Then there are others who frequently think 
of this mission—spending hours in wondering 
what it may be, and which of the talents they 
possess is the one they are to use in fulfilling 
it. When done thinking and wondering, they 
are no nearer commencing the work than they 
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were before. Countless are the chances for 
doing good, daily thus allowed to slip by, when 
they could grasp them so easily. 

Our mission, or “life-work,” as it is some- 
times called, does not lie in one great act, but 
“in doing with all our might just what our 
hand findeth to do,” not slighting these little 
chances for doing good. 

Minutes seem but little things, yet they are 
called “gold-dust of time ;” and, ladened as 
they might be with good deeds and loving 
words, might they not be called gold-dust of 
life ?—bright shining gold, that will not lose its 
luster by passing through the tomb, but will 
gleam gloriously, mingled as it will be with 
precious jewels in “our home beyond the skies.” 
God may not have given us the “ten talents,” 
but we have the one. 

Perhaps we can not write or talk like many 
we know, yet we are willing to do the best we 
can, and this is all he requires. We may not 
be able to sing so as to gain the applause of a 
listening crowd; but what matters it if we can 
sing only one song that will find its way down 
the depths of some heart, and stir up pure 
thoughts and feelings long buried, making them 
burn and glow brightly again. 

We may not have gold or silver to gladden 
the homes of the poor; but we can tell we love 
them, and are sorry for them, speaking all the 
while words of hope. If sorrow is there, we 
can weep with them, and, taking our Bible, read 
to them the words of a loving Savior, bidding 
them look “bzyond the clouds, where the sun 
is always shining.” ‘Then, while we are gather- 
ing this “gold-dust ” together, we can also think 
which of the many callings in life we are the 
most capable of fulfilling. It is well to have 
some purpose in view which we intend making 
the object of 1ife ; and, after we have determined 
what this purpose shall be, we should form all 
our plans, habits, and thoughts with reference 
to its accomplishment. ‘There are many in- 
stances of persons who, in their youth, resolved 
to be sailors, artists, or inventors, and who, from 
that time, made all their efforts bend to the 
calling they had chosen. How frequently have 
we heard missionaries tell of the time when the 
desire for preaching Christ in heathen lands 
began to burn within them; how they cherished 
the purpose, thinking of it by day, and dreaming 
of it by night, until it grew to bea part of them- 
selves! It is true that sometimes they have 
been diverted from this first chosen purpose 
by some unexpected change in circumstances, 
which opened to them some new and more 
attractive pursuit, but in most cases it has been 
the work of their “life-time.” 





The mission of the Christian is a glorious 
one; it embraces every thing, working for 
Church, Sabbath-school, and friends ; even leav- 
ing all these, to work for Jesus in heathen lands. 
One of the noblest missions is that of a Sunday- 
school teacher. The good that is done in the 
Sunday-school can never be estimated. It is 
like the rain-drops that come dropping down so 
silently, gladdening and beautifying our earth; 
then, rising, go back to the clouds again to 
gladden some other region. We succeed in 
impressing some words of the Savior on the 
hearts of our class, and it will not be forgotten, 
though the seed may remain buried a long while. 
It is said “the grandest oaks have the deepest 
roots,” and thus it is with many a Sunday- 
school lesson. The seed must germinate before 
the plant appears. The young lady in Scotland 
who coaxed a wicked little boy to go with her 
to Sunday-school, little thought of the great 
good she was doing in giving to the world such 
an example of missionary spirit as Robert Mor- 
rison. We know not how many great men of 
the future we have under our own care now; 
and while there are so many little ones longing 
and loving to hear the story of the Cross, how 
can we stand with folded hands swondering 
what our mission is—wondering why the Sun- 
day-school is not more interesting, when it is 
just as much our mission to make it interesting 
as it is the superintendent’s? A Sunday-school 
is very much like a storm of snow-flakes; one 
tiny flake can accomplish but little or nothing 
alone; but when they come gliding down to- 
gether, how grand the result; for they cover 
not only costly palaces, but rough stones, and 
rugged oaks, making them look beautiful! The 
superintendent can accomplish but little unless 
the teachers join heartily with him, and the 
teachers but little without the help of the 
classes. Working all together, the result would 
be that many a heart, noted for its hardness 
and ruggedness, would be clasped in the mantle 
of purity which only the religion of our Lord 
Jesus Christ can give. Things look dark and 
gloomy often, shadows seem to be resting upon 
our schools; but we know God’s smile will 
brighten all after a while, and appéar far more 
beautiful because it was hid by dark clouds for 
a time. Let us remember that the whole of 
life is one long opportunity for doing good. 

“In the morning let us sow our seed, and in 
the evening withhold not our hand,” working 
while the day lasts, knowing, as we do, that it 
is only “he that endureth unto the end” that 
shall receive the crown of everlasting life. Let 
us make love the spring of all our actions; love 
to God our Father, and love to all the great 
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family of mankind; and this principle, dwelling 
in our hearts, will continually be flowing out, in 
words of love and deeds of mercy, to all around. 
And this is the magic key that opens all the 
gates through which we must pass during the 
“journey of life,” and in fulfilling our mission. 





GATHERING MINT. 





How strange that even the sweet smell 
Of herb or gathered flower, 
Steals o’er the senses, touching them 
With such a subtle power, 
That all life’s morning scene is new, 
Where erst the plant or flow’ret grew! 
+ 


This morn the June air floated in, 
Sweet with the scent of mint ; 

We close our eyes and in the loam 
We see the soft, fresh print 

Of tiny feet ; how white they gleam, 

Set in the black loam of the stream ! 


The tinkling stream flows on, as clear 
As when, with feet half wet 

On stones that seemed so far apart, 
Our shrinking feet were set. 

A ready hand is at our side, 

And firmer feet to gently guide. 


The mullein’s dust is on fair brows, 
We laugh a sweet refrain, 
At merriment of him who wears 
On sunburned cheek the stain 
Of golden dust; he’s robbed the bee 
Of pollen, and right merrily 


The light gleams over cheek and brow, 
And flashes in those eyes. 

And now in those clear depths we see 
Only the shadow lies ; 

We watch them often, and they seem 

Sullen and deep as Winter stream. 


We bring our gathered thyme and mint, 
Each brightest colored stone, 
And lay them in the lap of one 
Who scarcely deigns to own 
The gifts, that in our small hands were 
Precious as if of gold or myrrh. 


The tiny “lady ” takes our gifts, 
And “ queens ” it over all. 
And still into her hands and lap 
The best life holds doth fall ; 
The “best” to her seems off’ring meet, 
To lie unnoticed at her feet. 


The hands that won from the stream’s bed 
Its shining stones of old, 
Are larger: in the stream of life 
They gather disks of gold; 
But hearts that beat in childish play, 
Have altered little since that day. 








es 


The “boy” who waited at the stream, 
With such a tender skill, 
To guide “the little ones ” across, 
Is just as helpful still ; 
At life’s deep “ford” his feet are set, 
Helping “the children” over yet. 


The eyes that watch for timid souls, 
Are calm as any lake, 

While just beneath, o’er slippery stones, 
The foam-capped waters break ; 

God counts, and only God alone, 

The feet “ helped” over each wet stone. 


And those who “gave” and those who “took,” 


But typed in childish play 
The part that each is acting out 

In busy life to-day ; 
The helpful and the true and mean, 
Gathered small treasures at “ The Stream,” 





THE USE OF SORROW. 





WHEN heart is light, 

When earth is bright, 

When all the present yields delight, 
We seek no “city out of sight.” 
Then Death’s grave thought 
Comes in unsought, 

With pain and agony inwrought ; 
We think, how sad to go away 
From all this bright and pleasant day ; 
How terrible to launch alone 

Into the dark and dread unknown! 


When Sorrow’s dart 

Strikes through the heart, 

And Marah’s bitter fountains start, 
We long in anguish to depart! 

To God we fly, 

With tearful eye ; 

And He, down-looking from on high, 
Beholds us as we strive with grief, 
And sends his Spirit’s sweet relief. 
He pours into our hearts his grace ; 
He draws the veil from off his face. 


Then Death’s sweet thought 
Comes, not unsought, 

But with unearthly comfort fraught ; 
With heavenly beauty all inwrought. 
We see him as an angel stand, 

To bear us to the radiant land, 


Where loved ones walk the golden strand. 


Then this low earth in shadow lies, 
The heavenly dawns upon our eyes ; 
And Death’s benignant form is seen 
Spanning the narrow gulf between. 


——_e —____—__ 


“To know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 
Is the prime wisdom ; what is more is fume 
Or emptiness or proud impertinence.” 
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THE ENVIOUS CHILDREN. 





“Cyt HAT a pretty child, and, O dear, how 
beautifully she is dressed! Don’t you 
wish you had such nice things, Rosa?” 

: “Yes, indeed. I’ve worn this rusty old dress 

till I am really ashamed; and as for shoes, no- 

body needs a new pair more than I do. How I 

should love to have such pretty bronze gaiters 

as those are! and do see what a stylish little 
hat! I declare it’s perfectly lovely!” 

And the two little girls, Annie and Rosa 
Speer, stood quite still on the corner of the 
street and watched the little girl, whose hand- 
some outfit had attracted their attention, and 
called forth their admiration and, we might say, 
envy; for both really did feel a little inclined to 
wish the nice things were theirown. The child 
walked slowly on, looking so pretty, and so 
comfortable, too, with the soft, white fur around 
her throat, and the delicate muff to match, in 
which her little hands were safely hidden, out 
of the reach of Jack Frost, who, upon that 
special morning, made his presence felt quite 
keenly by all who were not well protected from 
his icy touch. 

“What beautiful hair!” whispered Annie as 
she passed. 

“So nicely curled,” answered Rosa, bestow- 
ing a look of ardent admiration upon the ring- 
lets of light hair which swept down over the 
blue velvet basque. 

She raised her eyes as she passed the sis- 
ters—such large blue eyes, capable of express- 
ing a world of feeling—and, seeing them look 
so fixedly at her, curled her lip and tossed her 
head as if scorning their very presence. 

“Bless me, what airs!” said Annie, before 
the child was scarcely out of hearing. 

“She looked as if she fancied herself a 
queen, and we her humblest subjects, upon 
whom she might frown when she pleased. 
Pshaw! she’s not so wonderfully pretty, after 
all; is she, Annie ?” 

“Well, she do n’t act pretty, I’m sure, and 
mother says beauty without worth is n’t any 
thing desirable.” 

“Yes, and she says, ‘Handsome is as hand- 
some does,’ too, and I really do n’t believe 
that’s a very lovely little girl, after all; but”— 
and, with a sigh, Rosa turned and cast an- 





other longing look at the object of their con- 
versation. 

“But what ?” asked Annie, after having waited 
in vain for the rest of the sentence. 

Rosa smiled, and a faint blush passed over 
her face as she answered: “I don’t believe I 
ought to say it; but I was thinking may be she 
isn’t worthy of so many pretty things, and I 
wish they belonged to you and me.” 

“ How dp you know we are any more worthy 
than she?” asked Annie. 

“Well, of course I don’t know much about 
her, either way; but I do know that neither of 
us would scorn any body, not even the humblest 
beggar. Mother always taught us to be civil to 
every body.” ~ 

“ But we never were tried, and nobody knows 
what they would do until they are. Perhaps if 
we were rich, we might do just as she did,” said 
Annie. 

“Nonsense, Annie; all rich peopie are not 
rude to the poor. Isn’t Mrs. Nelson and Miss 
Addie just as kind and good as people ever 
can be?” 

“Yes, indeed, you are right, and it seems to 
me good people ought to be rich, so that they 
can do good to others. Perhaps that poor little 
girl has n’t got any mother, or, if she has, may 
be she is a proud woman, and does n’t teach her 
any better.” 

“Well, in either case she is more to be pitied 
than blamed.” 

“That ’s well said, my sage little sister; but 
we had better let her go her own way now, 
while we go ours; and I.do think we had better 
walk a little faster or we shall be very late get- 
ting home.” They quickened their steps as 
Annie spoke, and in a short time paused at 
their own door. It was a pleasant room into 
which they entered, very plain in all its arrange- 
ments, yet neat and comfortable. The tea- 
table stood invitingly in the center of the room, 
and the plain fare looked quite tempting to the 
children, for they had had quite a long walk, 
and were both tired and hungry. 

“Well, my dear girls, what success?” asked 
a pleasant-looking woman, who stood before the 
fire toasting the great slices*of bread, the sight 
of which made them feel more ravenous than 
ever. 

“QO, splendid! mother, only see here!” an- 
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swered Annie, drawing a roll of money from 
her pocket and placing it in the outstretched 
hand of her mother. 

“T am so glad—so very glad I sent you to- 
day, for the rent is due to-morrow, and I never 
like to be asked a second time to pay an honest 
debt,” answered Mrs. Speer. 

“What’s that about debt?” said a voice from 
the corner, while a head emerged from the cov- 
ering thrown over the lounge. 

“Nothing, father, only we got the money Mr. 
Simmons owed mother for some sewing, and 
she is rejoicing because the rent can be paid.” 

“T’m very glad,” said he. “Mrs. Nelson 
offered to pay it; but she has done so much for 
us I was n’t willing to receive any thing more; 
and, O dear, how I wish I was well and strong 
enough to provide for my family; it grieves me 
to see you all so burdened !” 

“Never mind, father, we are getting along 
very nicely, and are glad to be able to help a 
little. You have cared for us all our lives, you 
know,” said Rosa. 

The invalid smiled, as he thought how short 
their lives had been, and how unlike of late 
what he had wished them to be. 

“Do n’t fret, father,” said Mrs. Speer, cheerily, 
as she bustled about the room, finishing her 
preparations for tea. “You could n’t help get- 
ting sick. If the All-wise Father saw fit to 
afflict you for a time, we should not question 
his will. You are getting better right fast now, 
and in a little while will be about again, without 
doubt. The children and I have managed to 
keep things moving during your sickness, and 
we ought to be thankful that things are no 
worse.” . 

“You are right; and there’s nothing like 
having such precious sunbeams about me as 
my wife and children,” answered Mr. Speer. 

A very happy group gathered around the 
table, and every head was bowed as the bless- 
ing of the Giver of every good and perfect gift 
was asked in humble faith by the husband and 
father, a duty never forgotten. Truly God’s 
blessing does make the humblest home seem 
brighter, and his love can cheer even in the 
midst of sickness and care. 

A few days after, Annie and Rosa were 
walking together down one of the most fash- 
jonable streets, in search of a house to which 
their mother had sent them. Ina certain quar- 
ter they noticed a funeral procession just leav- 
ing the house, and, just as they passed, a little 
girl came down t#® steps, supported by a tall, 
rather elderly gentleman. She was dressed in 
deep black, and the mass of light curls hung 
drooping from the bowed head. The children 





i 
caught a glimpse of her face as she stepped 
into the carriage, and recognized it as the same 
which they had seen that day on the Street, 
when they envied her the possession of the fine 
clothes in which she was dressed. There was 
no look of scorn upon the pretty lips now, no 
glance of pride in the eyes, nothing haughty 
about the step; every thing seemed to have 
changed for her, and clouds had settled down 
upon her path. Annie brushed the tears from 
her eyes as she looked upon her; and turning 
to Rosa, who stood wonderingly by, she whis- 
pered, “ Poor child! some one dear to her has 
been called away forever. She looks so sad, 
my heart aches for her.” 

“I wonder who is dead. I mean to ask,” 
answered Rosa; and, turning to a woman stand- 
ing at the door of the next house, she inquired, 
and learned that Mrs. Pearce, the mother of 
the little girl, had died, after a very short illness. 

“They had a grand party there just a little 
while ago,” said the woman, “and every thing 
was done up in splend‘¢ style. The little girl 
was dressed elegantly; but I guess she don't 
care much for all her fine things now.” 

“Poor, dear little girl!” said Annie. 

“I’m so sorry for her. O, it must be dread- 
ful to lose one’s mother!” exclaimed Rosa. 

“You may well say that,” replied the woman, 
looking kindly at them; “and if you have a 
mother, be very good to her, and never disobey 
or worry her; for she has done a great deal for 
you—more than you can ever repay; and you 
do n’t know how soon she may be taken from 
you.” 

“ How very lonely it would be at home with- 
out our dear, good mother !” said Annie, thought- 
fully. 

“ Poor little Lillie Pearce has to give up her 
home now; her father travels a great deal, and 
is going to take Lillie to live with her aunt in 
a distant city. She will be among strangers, 
in a strange place, poor child!” and the woman 
sighed as she turned to enter the house. Annie 
and Rosa walked on for some time in silence; 
each was busy with her own thoughts. 

“How much happier we are, after all, Rosa, 
than the poor child we envied only a few days 
ago!” said Annie, at last. 

“Yes, indeed, Annie; we have a pleasant 
home, even though it is plain, and our dear, 
kind parents are spared to us still. Father is 
almost well again, and we have no special trou- 
bles to complain of. I really do think I never 
will be so foolish as to be envious of any body’s 
possessions again.” 

“No, for it isn’t much use; nobody gains 
any thing by it ; and, even if you have it, there’s 
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no such thing as telling how long you may keep 
it. There are losses of some kind somewhere 
all the time, it seems to me. Somebody loses 
a dear friend, and somebody else loses a for- 
tune, and another a good name, and so on. 
Why, there’s nothing but change, is there, 
Rosa?” 

“| believe you are right, and begin to think 
it is best to be thankful for what we have, and 
not wish for what doves not belong to us,” 
replied Annie. 

When they reached home, they repeated the 
whole story to their mother, who listened with 
interest. Her kind heart yearned over the moth- 
erless child, and she warned the children against 
indulging in feelings of any kind for which they 
might sometime feel repentant. 





TWO BLUE-JAYS, AND WHAT BECAME 
OF THEM. 





HE fragrant pink and white blooms had 
fallen from the great apple-tree in the yard, 
and the pale-green, tender, bud-like fruit 
was well and thickly set and about as large as 
cherries, when the happy nest full of new- 
fledged blue-jays fluttered out into the great 
world and tried their wings. 
Georgy and Tommy, who had carefully and 


quietly watched the undisturbed nest, greatly | 


desired some pets; so they planned, with boy- 
ish enthusiasm for the caging and taming of the 
young blue-jays when they became old enough 
to leave their snug home. After waiting pa- 
tiently, they found one day, to their great de- 
light, that the nest was empty, and the enter- 
prising fledglings were awkwardly flapping their 
untaught wings among the branches, and per- 
haps one or two were fallen in the grass, and 
were in imminent danger of being eaten by 
hungry cats. Georgy and Tommy could not 
trust themselves to attempt the capture of the 
chittering, fluttering birds, so they ran excitedly 
and called their father to come and cage them. 

Two of the prettiest ones were chosen to 
keep. They were put into a plain, well-aired 
cage, which was hung in a plum-tree, close by the 
kitchen door. There the motherly old bird fed 
them faithfully. Georgy and Tommy were very 
efficient helpers in providing food for the quaint, 
pretty pets. Fish-worms, currants, raspberries, 
and grass-seeds composed the dainty fare which 
they heaped before them. They grew finely, 
and soon learned to eat from the hands of their 
little masters. They never pined for liberty, 
because they had never flown freely about. 
They hopped and fluttered joyously in their 
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new home, and seemed to be quite happy. 
After awhile the cage was brought into the house 
at night, but early in the morning it was put in 
its place in the tree for the old one to give them 
a breakfast. 

The pets were named, of course. Somehow 
every thing we love must have a name. It isa 
bond of affection, a word of boundless possibil- 
ities of expression; for by it we convey our 
fondness and our displeasure, our praises and 
our reproaches. There is something very chill- 
ing and dreary in the thought of being a name- 
less stranger. And very.comforting is the as- 
surance that the good Shepherd “calleth his 
own sheep by name.” But, to return to our 
pets, Georgy chose the name of Billy, and 
Tommy concluded to call his bird Jimmy, after 
a grave Maltese cat, which he thought much of. 
I have noticed that older people give names in 
much the same way. 

The birds throve well; their plumage grew 


fuller, bluer, and brighter; they chattered volu-" 


bly and saucily, and their showy top-knots gave 
them a pert and knowing look quite entertaining 
to see. 

But one day Jimmy was seen to look dull and 
drooping. He didn’t chatter as usual, but 
moped, and refused to eat even the fattest fish- 
worms, or ripest, plumpest raspberries offered 
him. An ugly, deep scratch was visible on the 
top of his jaunty little head. It was evident 
that some naughty cat had clawed him, through 
the bars of the cage. The excellent character 
borne by Tommy’s cat kept suspicion from him, 
and fastened it on a prowling stray that was 
seen sneaking about. You see even a cat is 
benefited by having a good reputation. 

Jimmy grew worse. The outward hurt didn’t 
seem very serious, but it may have been that 
the fright, at seeing what doubtless appeared to 
him to be a monstrous evil beast clutching at 
him through the cage, gave such a shock to his 
tender nerves that he couldn’t get over it. 
Tommy grew sober with concern, by spells, on 
account of his pet. He watched it at times 
with a tender solicitude touching to see. But 
it availed nothing; and one morning the once 
sprightly little blue-jay lay cold and still on the 
floor of the cage. Tommy had lost his pet. 

But yet there was Billy to pet and play with. 
He could still dispose of fish-worms, and impale 
lush, ripe, red raspberries on his sharp little 
bill. His eyes were bright, and his finical bit 
of a head, with its cunning top-knot, like a tiny, 
pointed blue smoking-cap—only birds never 
smoke; their tastes are too pure—turned as 
knowingly as ever when Georgy called, “Billy, 
Billy!” One morning it was noticed that Billy’s 
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glossy bill looked somewhat pale. He was not 
as gay as usual. Perhaps some dim, sorrowful 
memories of the late lamented Jimmy floated 
through his rattle-brained pate; or perhaps 
that terrible visitation of the cat had shattered 
his nervous system in some degree. Any way, 
it was plainly seen that Billy was sick. He 
stood in the corner of his cage, mopish and 
melancholy, with his head drawn down upon 
his feathers, making him look very sad. He 


* refused food; his brave, saucy, chattering notes 


were silent, and with sorrowful hearts they 
watched their remaining pet. 

Soon after breakfast, one pleasant morning 
in midsummer, it was seen that Billy was near 
his last gasp. So Georgy took him out of the 
cage, and held him in his hands while he stroked 
and fondled him. But he could n’t rouse him, 
and in a few minutes their last petted bird died. 
Though Georgy was in a manner prepared for 
it, yet, when he saw that the delightsome, blithe 


‘little blue-jay, so carefully fed and looked after, 


was really dead, he cried bitterly. It was a 
real, heart-felt sorrow to him. He laid his dead 
pet tenderly in his own bed until the afternoon. 
Neither Tommy nor Georgy wanted much din- 
ner that day. 

About two o’clock they dug a miniature grave 
under an old apple-tree, and there they buried 
Billy. . The services were seriously and regu- 
larly conducted, Georgy officiating. Ere they 
covered their dead pet from sight, they sang 
with mournfully quavering voices a verse of 
that hymn, 

** From Greenland’s icy mountains.” 

Though this wasn’t eminently appropriate 
for a funeral service, yet it was the one they 
could sing best, since they always used it when 
they “held meeting,” on which occasion Georgy 
was the preacher and Tommy the audience. 
Words seem of little worth where true grief 
seeks utterance, and the melody of this good 
old hymn served well enough, perhaps, in help- 
ing them to breathe the real sorrow they felt. 

Though Georgy and Tommy lost their two 
blue-jays, yet the memory of their bright-plu- 
maged, chattering, “cute” little pets will always 
be a joy to them. There were no remembered 
acts of cruelty to reproach them, and the recol- 
lection of the tender care they bestowed upon 
their lost birds wil! help to make them kind- 
hearted, manly little boys. 





CHEER up, little folks. Never be cast down 
by trifles. If a spider breaks his web twenty 


times, twenty times will he mend itagain. Make | 
up your minds to do a thing, and you will do it. | great damage of his flowing neck-tie. 





SUITED TO A T. 





C4 { OW did your wristbands suit you, Frank »” 
said Fanny Grey to her brother Frank, a 
young man just home in his first college 

vacation. “I stitched them every bit myself, on 

the machine. Were they nice? Did they fit” 

“They were splendid, Fan. I told the fel- 
lows they were done by an old lady of seven 
years. Fit? I guess they did. Fit to a T, 
Thank you.” And Frank Gordon pulled his 
coat-sleeve up a little, and showed the shining 
linen, fitting his shapely wrist, much to his 
little sister’s admiration. 

“Frank,” said Fanny, a few moments after, 
“may I ask you something ?” 

“ Of course you may, little one. I ’ll answer 
if I can.” And Frank clasped his hands over 
his head, tilted back his chair, and looked down 
into his sister’s eyes, that were saying just then, 
“as if there was any thing you didn’t know, 
you splendid old fellow.” 

But aloud she said: “What do you mean by 
‘fitted toa T?’? I’m sure I don’t know.” 

“Whew!” whistled the young man. “What 
do I mean, sure enough? Well, I mean suited 
exactly, fitted perfectly, I suppose.” 

“Yes,” said the little girl, in a disappointed 
tone; “I know that; but I thought perhaps it 
came from something. I don’t see the sense 
of it, 7’# sure. ‘Suited to a T. It meant 
something else in the first place, I know.” 

“Well, I guess it did, pet,” said Frank. 
“Il look it up for you, sometime.” 

“He'll never think of it again,” said Fanny 
to herself, “but I do wish I knew. ‘Suited to 
aT.’ It is so funny.” 

The next day Frank came in with a strange 
sort of ruler in his hand. It had a cross-piece 
at one end in the shape of a capital T. 

“See here, Fanny,” said he, “1’ve been to 
the carpenter’s shop in your behalf. I hope 
I'll get you ‘suited to a T’ this time. I failed 
to satisfy you yesterday, you know.” 

So Frank placed the cross piece against a 
perpendicular line which he had drawn, and laid 
the arm along a horizontal line that formed the 
right angle. 

“You see,” said he, “this ruler is called a T 
square, and often used to test the accuracy of 
lines and angles, as I have just tested mine. 
For a wonder it fits exactly. I never did it 
so well before. And so, you see, it is fitted or 
‘suited to a T’ originated in this instrument.” 

“Q, Frank! how much you do know! I’m 
so glad I asked you! I can see the sense of it 
now,” said little Fan, hugging him tight, to the 
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Gatherings ot the eonth, 


Tue MINIsTER’s WIFE.—The Romish Church 
enjoins celibacy on its clergy, principally on the 
ground that family ties interfere with that degree of 
consecration to the duties of the clerical office which 
the interests of religion demand. The apostle Paul 
admits his right to take to himself a wife, but evi- 
dently sacrificed his right on the altar of his devo- 
tion to the work of the ministry. Protestants claim 
that the history of clerical celibacy proves the system 
to be generally hurtful to morality, and conceive that 
a wife may serve as a helpmeet to a minister in his 
sacred calling. But a view prevails at the present 
day that, in choosing a wife, the young clergyman is 
justified in limiting his ideas of her service to the 
care she may take of him. And it not unfrequently 
happens that his notions are limited to her adaptation 
to his personal tastes and individual habits. Indeed, 
some ministers imagine they perpetrate a witticism 
by informing their people that the Churches, in call- 
ing them, did not call their wives. 

But, practically, it must be apparent that a minis- 
ter’s usefulness is greatly affected by the adaptation 
or non-adaptation of his wife to the peculiar nature 
of his calling. In her personal relations to her hus- 
band, she can either mitigate or aggravate the trials 
of a minister in the discharge of his official duties. 
She can manage to relieve him of domestic cares, or 
to add these to his other burdens, She can enable 
him to live within the limited salary which the 
Churches are generally careful their pastors shall 
enjoy, or she can help to plunge him into debt. She 
can annoy him with complaints about Church mat- 
ters and gossip, or she can help him to bear manfully 
those she can not keep from his knowledge. 

In her intercourse with the Church, she can pro- 
voke criticisms that will impair his influence, or neu- 
tralize censures which his imperfections might ex- 
cite. She can become a cipher in the agencies of 
Church-life, or she can become a leader or sympa- 
thetic co-operator in those measures of usefulness 
which so eminently belong to woman’s sphere and 
adorn woman’s character. 

Instances are numerous in which a minister of fine 
abilities for doing good has been crippled by the 
counteracting influences of his wife; and, on the 
contrary, there are many cases in which the principal 
secret of a minister’s success has been the beneficent 
services of his wife. 

In choosing a wife, every young minister should 


EE 





remember that his consecration vows require him to 
take into prayerful consideration her fitness to be- 
come a laborer together with him in the work of the 
ministry. Every woman to whom such an opportu- 
nity comes, should realize that her “husband does 
not belong to her exclusively, but that he was wedded 
to the Church before he was wedded to her.” She 
may add to the brightness of his crown and share in 
the glory of his reward, or she may rob his crown of 
its luster, and herself suffer loss.—Christian World. 


Spirit OF MODERN INFIDELITY.—I have no doubt 
that the last attempt on the truth of Christ will come, 
not with any open denial of its verity, but with a 
courteous admission of its truth; but, at the same 
time, with a sapping of all its distinctive features. 
The result will be universal toleration and a deep 
respect for religiousness every-where, always pro- 
vided that it is not that troublesome thing which, by 
being believed, affects men’s conduct, or ever troubles 
the course of society. If so, they will all agree to 
put it down. I have no doubt that unbelief contains 
in itself the seed of the most intensely hating perse- 
cution which the world has ever seen yet. Instead 
of its being tolerant, I believe that it is the perfection 
of intolerance. I believe that, the very moment it 
has achieved its own victory, the thing above all oth- 
ers which it will hate is the simple faith of the Gos- 
pel of the Lord Jesus Christ. It must be so; be- 
cause unbelief, in whatever form it comes, is the 
exaltation of the human intellect and the human will 
against the voice of revelation in common and re- 
vealed knowledge. The stream flows on under the 
moonlight shining of its semi-intelligence with the 
most delicious smoothness when there is nothing to 
thwart it. They say: “Let us all love one another; 
let us be tolerant of each other’s views. If you 
worship the devil, worship him, if you only worship 
him quietly. If you worship the anti-devil, do so, 
provided you do so quietly. Let us go on together 
in our old worldly ways and worldly thoughts, only 
holding nothing that shall be troublesome and disa- 
greeable.” Any thing that is disagreeable in religion 
is such a shocking thing, and the most disagreeable 
thing probably is the revelation of Divine truth. If 
you say you will have nothing to do with this fellow- 
ship with evil, and tell these unbelievers that they 
are handing themselves over to the devil, under the 
pretense of liberty and emancipation from their 
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shackles, they will forthwith turn upon you the hatred 
of the rebel heart which the great rebel can stir up 
within it. Believing, as I believe, that there may be 
heard upon the wind these footfall echoes of the 
coming of the great anti-Christ, and that this which 
we hear whispered here and there, and see spreading, 
we know not how, through the air, is just the pre- 
cursing atmosphere which comes before His advent, 
I say it is the time, if ever the time was, to be up and 
doing.— Bishop of Oxford. 


How To Correct A FAutt.—“ Well, Sarah, I 
declare! you are the worst girl that I know of in the 
whole country !” 

“Why, mother! what have I done?” 

“See there! how you have spilled water in my 
pantry! Get out of my sight; I can not bear to look 
upon you, you careless girl !” 

““Well, mother, I could n’t help it.” 

This conversation I recently overheard between. a 
mother and her daughter. Mrs. A., the mother, is a 
very worthy woman, but very ignorant of the art of 
family government. Sarah, her daughter, is a heed- 
less girl, of about ten years old. She is very much 
accustomed to remove things out of their proper 
places, and seldom stops to put them in again. On 
the occasion referred to above, she had been sent to 
put water into the tea-kettle, and had very carelessly 
spilled a considerable portion of it upon the pantry 
floor. After the above conversation, which, on the 
part of the mother, sounded almost like successive 
claps of thunder on the ears of her daughter, Sarah 
escaped, in a pouting manner, into an adjoining rcom, 
and her mother wiped up the slop in the pantry. 

Well, thought I, my dear Mrs. A., if that is the 
way you treat your daughter, you will probably find 
it necessary to wipe after her a great many times 
more, if you both live. Such family government as 
here set forth, seems to me to be liable to several 
serious objections. 

The reproof was too boisterous. Children can 
never be frightened into a knowledge of error, or 
into conviction of crime. It is their judgment, and 
their taste for neatness and order, which need train- 
ing, and not their ears. 

It was too unreasonable. The child was, indeed, 
careless, but she had done nothing to merit the title 
of “the worst girl in the country.” 

Children are sensible of injustice, and very soon 
find it difficult to respect those who unjustly treat 
them. 

It was tou passionate. The mother seemed to be 
boiling over with displeasure and disgust ; and under 
this excitement she despised her darling child—the 
very same that, in a short time afterward, when the 
storm had blown by, she was ready to embrace in 
her arms, as almost the very image of perfection. 

It was inefficient. Sarah retired, under the idea 
that her mother was excited for a very little thing, 
which she could not help. Thus she blamed her 
mother, and acquitted herselfi—Mother’s Magazine. 


Love A BEAUTIFIER.—However philosophers may 
have differed as to what beauty is, they have scarccly 





a: 
varied in statement as to what it does, the charac- 
teristic by which its presence is determined; namely 
that it awakens agreeable emotions. The prophet 
describes it as that which leads us to “ desire 7 no 
beauty that we should desire him.” The true sense 
of the beautiful, then, is not in the eye, or the brain 
but in the heart ; and, in proportion as the vibrations 
of that sense reach deeper, we pass from the coast- 
ripples of sensuous pleasure, to the deep tide-wave 
of spiritual joy. A painting may by delicate coloring 
catch the eye, but, though laboriously accurate jn 
detail, may yield no further pleasure. It is beautiful 
only to the outer vision. Let the same painting, 
losing even some carefulness of execution, enshrine 
an idea, it wakens a deeper eye; from a heap of 
letters it becomes a word. Now let the colors 
deaden, and the drawing be no more dainty, but 
crude and heavy; but let it tell some story of sor- 
row or patience or love, it no longer dallies with 
sense or provokes criticism, but draws and melts 
us. We see no longer passively, but actively be- 
come sharers in the scene; and in the soft glow of 
the heart, dim colors grow bright and coarse features 
are refined. 

Love, like light, transfigures what it looks upon, 
It has its own perspective, softening and blending 
rough outlines, and its own matchless colors to hide 
or to adorn. To awaken and glorify this dormant 
faculty ; to bring us to the creative power that can 
look upon the chaotic world, and behold it fair again, 
and pronounce it “good ;” that can. look upon the 
sick, the prisoner, the deformed, the vulgar, the 
hateful, and find them transformed as we look, and 
precious to our desire,—for this Christ came, and 
came “ without form or comeliness.” 

Faith makes men “seers ;” it is the “ vision of the 
invisible,” the “‘evidence of things not seen.” But 
love is the faith of the affections ; no longer a habit 
only, but changed to an instinct—a nature; not 
timorous or slow, but glad and free. Faith forges 
the link that binds us to Christ; the fires of love 
harden it to steel. Faith believes Christ true: love 
sees him beautiful ; the one brings safety, the other 
power; the one saves us, the other impels us to 
save others.— Fesse B. Thomas. 


THE GirL WHo Wins.—The time has passed 
away when woman must be pale and delicate to be 
called interesting ; when she must be totally ignorant 
of all general knowledge to be called refined and 
high-bred ; when she must know nothing of the cur- 
rent political news of the day, or be called masculine 
and strong-minded. 

It is not a sign of high birth or refinement to be 
sickly and ignorant. Those who affect any thing of 
the kind are behind the times, and must shake up 
and air themselves mentally and physically, or drop 
under the firm strides of common-sense ideas, and 
be crushed into utter insignificance. 

In these days an active, rosy-faced girl, with brain 
quick and clear, a warm, light heart, a temper quickly 
heated at intended insult or injury, and just as quick 
to forgive ; whose feet can run as fast as her tongue, 
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and not put her out of breath; who is not afraid of 
freckles, or to breathe the pure air of heaven, unre- 
strained by drawn curtains or a close carriage ; and, 
above all, who can speak her mind and give her 
opinion on important topics that interest intelligent 
people, is the true girl who will make a good woman. 

This is the girl who wins in these days. Even 
fops and dandies who strongly oppose woman’s rights, 
like a woman who can talk well, even if she is not 
handsome. They weary of the most beautiful crea- 
ture if she is not smart. They say, “ Aw, yes, she 
is a beauty, and no mistake, but she won’t do for 
me—lacks brains”—of which commodity it would 
seem she can have but little use in her association 
with them; however, to please even an empty-headed 
fop, a woman must know something. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED MOTHER.—Thank God, some 
of us have an old-fashioned mother—not a woman 
of the period, enameled and painted, with her great 
chignon, her curls and bottines, whose white, jeweled 
hands have never felt the clasp of baby fingers, but 
a dear, old-fashioned, sweet-voiced mother, with eyes 
in whose depths the love-light shone, and brown hair 
threaded with silver, lying smoothly upon her faded 
cheek. Those dear hands, worn with toil, which 
guided our tottering steps in childhood, and smoothed 
our pillow in sickness. Blessed is the memory of an 
old-fashioned mother. It floats to us now like the 
beautiful perfume of some woodland blossoms. The 
music of other voices may be lost, but the entrancing 
memory of hers will echo in our souls forever. Other 
faces will fade away and be forgotten, but hers will 
shine on until the light from heaven’s portals shall 
glorify our own. When in the fitful pauses of busy 
life our feet wander back to the old homestead, and, 
crossing the well-worn threshold, stand once more 
in the low, quiet room, so hallowed by her presence, 
how the feeling of childish innocence and dependence 
comes over us! and we kneel down in the sunshine, 
streaming through the western window, just where, 
long years ago, we kneeled by our mother’s knee, 
lisping “Our Father.” How many times, when the 
tempter lures us on, has the memory of those sacred 
hours, that mother’s words, her faith and prayers, 
saved us from plunging into the deep abyss of sin! 
Years have filled great drifts between her and us, 
but they have not hidden from our sight the glory 
of her pure, unselfish love. 


THE POWER OF GOODNESS.—Did you never see 
a person whose coming into a room was like the 
bringing of a lamp there? Did you never see a 
person whose mere presence made the whole room 
shine, as it were? You can not analyze nor under- 
stand the power which such a person exerts on you. 
It is not intellectual. It is a mysterious influence 
which emanates from him, so to speak. There are 
persons the mention of whose names awakens in 
you feelings which nothing else does. Their lives 
are so radiant, so genial, so pleasure-bearing, that 
you instinctively feel, in their presence, that they do 
you good. It seems to you wholesome to breathe 
the atmosphere where they are. Their influence 





seems to you like the perfume of flowers in a garden. 
There are persons who are so genial, so gentle, so 
forth-putting in the direction of purity and gentleness 
and love, that you have not the slightest doubt of 
their being Christians. Have you never known per- 
sons of whom you have said, “I do not want any 
other definition of a Christian than that which I see 
in him?” He is an orphan who, having lived forty 
years, can not lay his finger on any one and say, 
“He gives me one idea of good.” Blessed be God, 
I know a great many. 


Livinc to CurRist.—Brethren, let us aim, as St. 
Paul did, to live to Christ. How bright the halo 
which surrounds the memory of those who have 
done so! Trace them in thought throughout past 
ages: the early Christians, amid constant persecu- 
tion from Jew and Gentile ; the saints of the Middle 
Ages—those lights shining in darkness, of whom the 
world was not worthy; the great Reformers, who 
were not afraid to lift up their testimony against pre- 
vailing errors and corruptions, and boldly to come 
forth from the great apostasy ; the Christian philan- 
thropists of later times—men whose love to Christ 
has constrained them to devote themselves to his 
service in various ways; who have been the means 
of reviving the work of true religion at home, and 
who have gone forth to proclaim the Gospel abroad, 
and sought to undo the heavy burdens which still 
existed in lands enjoying Christian light and liberty. 
How dear to us is the memory of men like these! 
how sacred are their names! how bright the example 
which they have left us! And why? They dived to 
Christ ; they loved and honored and served him, 
and counted all things but loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of his name.—Nevins’s Plain Ser- 
mons for Perilous Times. 


THE UNIVERSAL HERITAGE.—Sorrow is the heir- 
loom of all; the great heritage of human kind. Not 
a sun sets in the west that does not see rising from 
the earth a mist of tears. Nota bright smile gleams 
on the human face that is not intermingled with the 
shadow of fear, of trouble, or sorrow. This sorrow, 
this common heritage, we may depend upon it, is 
felt in royal palaces, in noble halls, as well as Jook- 
ing from the damp cellar below the street, or looking 
down from the wretched garret that is above. The 
royal mother feels when she loses her first-born as 
keenly as the poorest beggar woman, There is a 
dead level on which humanity lies; and if you can 
disrobe the greatest noble, and take his rags off the 
most wretched beggar, you will find the same human 
heart in both, lost by sin, and needing equally to be 
saved by grace.— John Cummings. 


CoMMON PATHs.—It sometimes seems to us a 
poor thing to walk in these common paths wherein 
all are walking. Yet these common paths are the 
paths in which blessings travel; they are the way 
in which God is met. Welcoming and fulfilling the 
lowest duties which meet us there, we shall often be 
surprised to find that we have unawares been wel- 
coming and entertaining angels. 
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Contemporary Piterature, 


CHRIST IN MoDERN LIFE. By Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke, M. A. 12mo. Pp. 408. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


This is a series of twenty-seven sermons preached 
in St. James Chapel, London. Charming sermons 
they are too. The author of them is a clear thinker 
and fluent writer. He is intimately conversant with 
the questions of the times, and the sermons are all 
adapted to these questions. They are full of thoughts 
clearly stated. Though various in their themes, one 
main thought underlies all the discourses—that the 
ideas which Christ made manifest on the earth are 
capable of endless expansion to suit the wants of 
men in every age; that they do so expand, develop- 
ing into new forms of larger import and wider appli- 
cation in a direct proportion to that progress of man- 
kind of which they are both root and sap. In other 
words, the whole volume is a demonstration of the 
imperishability of the words of Christ, of the impos- 
sibility of the race of men outgrowing these sublime 
truths, which are ever expanding as the knowledge 
and experience of men are increasing. These spir- 
itual ideas of Christianity can never come into real 
conflict with even scientific truth, but are in essential 
analogy with both the methods and results of scien- 
tific research. The author studies these relations in 
the substance and manner of the Christian revelation, 
in the person and character of Christ, in the ques- 
tions of prayer and immortality, in their contact with 
political and artistic questions, and in various points 
where they touch modern human life, from childhood 
to old age. 

We select for our readers the following beautiful 
passage, exhibiting the inexhaustible fullness of the 
person and life of Christ, as a good specimen of the 
author’s style and manner of thought : 

“What is Christianity? Christianity is Christ— 
the whole of human nature made at one with God. 
Is it possible to leave that behind as the race ad- 
vances? On the contrary, the very idea supposes 
that the religion which has it at its root has always 
an ideal to present to men, and, therefore, always an 
interest for men. As long as men are men, can they 
ever have a higher moral conception of God than 
that given to them through the character of a perfect 
man ? and can we conceive in centuries to come men 
ever getting beyond that idea as long as they are in 
the human state? The conception of what the ideal 
man is, will change as men grow more or less perfect, 
or as mankind is seen more or less as a vast organ- 
ism ; but as long as there is a trace of imperfection 
in us, this idea—that perfect humanity, that is, per- 
fect fatherhood, perfect love, perfect justice, realized 
in perfection, and impersonated in one being, 7s God 
fo us—can never fail to create religion and kindle wor- 

ship. It is the last absurdity, looking at the root 





ideas of Christianity, to say that it is ceasing to be a 
religion for the race.” 

The sermons on Prayer and Immortality are of a 
high order. Those on “Melancolia” are rich jn 
thought and in the analysis of human experience, 


LIFE AND TIMES OF REV. JOHN WESLEY, M. A. 
By Rev. L. Tyerman. Vol. II. 8vo. Pp. 618, 
$2.50. Mew York: Harper & Brothers. Cincin. 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co., and Hitchcock & Wal. 
den. 

Our readers are already familiar with the character 
and claims of this new life of Wesley. We see no 
reason to modify our judgment that it far excels any 
other biography of the founder of Methodism; by 
which, however, we do not mean that it is perfect, 
or that we are ready to accept and indorse all the 
author’s views or statements of facts. But it is 
fresh, full, and charming in its style. It has evi- 
dently been a labor of love for the author, and he is 
in full sympathy with the life and work of the subject 
of his memoir. The present volume extends from 
the year 1748 to 1767, covering nearly twenty of the 
most intensely interesting and active years of Mr. 
Wesley’s life, from the age of forty-five to sixty-four, 
This was the formative period of his doctrine, and 
the development of his peculiar “societies.” It is 
the period in which most of his works were written, 
in which the terrible battles of Methodism were 
fought, and in which, at the close of it, his followers 
could write on their banners, “ Methodism Triumph- 
ant.” Of course every Methodist family will want 
this life of their founder; but it is not a work for 
Methodists alone, nor even for Christians only ; it is 
one of the most intensely interesting of human biog- 
raphies. The volume just touches the era of Ameri- 
can Methodism. 


MEMORIALS OF METHODISM IN VIRGINIA. By Rev. 
William W. Bennett, D. D. i2mo. Fp. 741. 
Richmond, Virginia: Published by the Author. 

Dr. Bennett is the editor of the Richmond Chris- 
tian Advocate, an accomplished scholar and writer, 
The realization of the present volume has been the 
purpose of his life for the past twenty-five years, and 
he has spent much time in gathering and sifting his 
materials, and in doing so has exhibited critical and 
correct taste. The history extends from the intro- 
duction of Methodism into Virginia, in the year 1772, 
to the year 1829. He has given a faithful record of 
Virginia Methodism, and every student of American 
Methodism knows that some of its most interesting 
phases and incidents are connected with its history 
in Virginia. The style is clear and strong, and the 
arranging and shaping of the facts are skillfully done. 
It will prove a valuable addition to the materials of 
American Methodist history. 
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LirE AND TIMES OF HENRY LoRD BROUGHAM. 
Vol. 111. 12mo. Pp. 350. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
This is the last of the volumes of Lord Brougham’s 

autobiography. Each volume has exceeded the pre- 

ceding in interest. If any man might freely indulge 
the vanity of autobiography, we could cheerfully 
accord that right to Lord Brougham. Sufficiently 
eminent, and richly endowed with the gifts of nature 
and fortune, his own personal narrative is worth 
much to the world; but in addition to this, but few 
men have been granted so long a life in such emi- 
nence, and such multiplied opportunities of mingling 
with great men, and participating in great events. 

His autobiography is, in fact, a personal, inside his- 

tory of the leading events of English politics for the 

half of a century, closing, we are sorry to find, with 
his retirement in 1835. His estimate of men is 
generous and candid. This volume closes with 

sketches of a number of his compeers. There is a 

touch of pathos in closing his work. “In perform- 

ing my work, there was not left one single friend or 
associate of my earlier days whose recollections 
might have aided mine. All were dead. I alone 

survived of those who had acted in the scenes I 

have here faintly endeavored to trace.” 


LIFE AND LABORS OF Mrs. MAGGIE NEWTON VAN 
Corr. By Rev. Fohn O. Foster, of the Rock River 
Conference. With an Introduction by Rev. Gilbert 
Haven and Rev. David Sherman. 16mo. Pp. 
339. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden, for the 
Author. 

There are nine thousand itinerant preachers in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and more than ten 
thousand local preachers in the same body, many 
of whom have been laboring for many toilsome years 
in the kingdom of Christ, and yet have needed no 
publication of their “ Life and Labors.” The fact, 
then, that a new local preacher, but recently known 
to the Church at all, and only bearing a license three 
years old, calls for such a publication, is sufficient 
evidence that there is something extraordinary in 
the case. What is it, then, that has made it neces- 
sary to give to the public this “ Life and Labors” 
of a four years’ preacher? First, the preacher is a 
woman ; secondly, she is regularly licensed to preach 
by a quarterly conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; thirdly, her labors have met with 
abundant success, as attested by the numerous re- 
vivals and the great number of converts reported in 
this little volume. This book would of course fur- 
nish us an opportunity to enter into the discussion 
of the much vexed question of “ woman’s preaching.” 
But we have neither the space nor the disposition to 
enter upon that question here. The perusal of this 
“Life” and of these “Labors,” and even of the 
enthusiastic introduction of brothers Haven and 
Sherman, has not yet convinced us that the time 
has come for a general inauguration of “woman 
preaching.” We never have been of the number 
who would close the mouths of women in the Church, 
or hinder any who have a message from God from 





| delivering it tothe people. Our memories of earlier 


Methodism, and of the labors of godly women in the 
earnest work of the Church of twenty-five and thirty 
years ago, are yet too fresh and precious to allow us 
for a moment to believe that God has no place in his 
Church for the voice and the works of holy women. 
In fact, we have been degenerating, as a Church, in 
these latter years in this respect. Our boyhood ob- 
servations of Methodism showed us women in the 
class-room, love-feast, prayer-meeting, revival-meet- 
ing, camp-meeting, singing, praying, inviting, coun- 
seling mourners, earnest, active, outspoken. They 
did not have license; they did not feel they needed 
any. They did not demand wider fields of labor; 
they felt they had all they could possibly do. The 
field for woman’s work in the Church is a broad and 
important one, and we are ever ready to invite and 
welcome them to it. But we repeat, we are not yet 
convinced, even by the “Life and Labors of Mrs. 
Maggie Van Cott,” that the time has come, or, will 
soon come, for the introduction of an order of licensed 
and ordained women preachers in the Church. There 
always have been, and always will be, exceptional 
women, as well as exceptional men, rising up in the 
Church ; and it has been a good policy in our Church 
“to loose them and let them go.” So, perhaps, it is 
all right for the Quarterly Conference of Stone 
Ridge to give local preacher’s license to Mrs. Van 
Cott. But our good friend, brother A. H. Ferguson, 
the presiding elder, certainly had to interpolate his 
Discipline in order to do so; and our friend, brother 
Foster, the editor, certainly goes too far when he 
commits the “Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States” to this act of a single quarterly con- 
ference in Ulster County, New York. We have no 
debate with these exceptional or sporadic cases ; and 
we feel that we can safely trust the question of wom- 
an’s future relations in this matter to God and 
nature. 


PILLARS IN THE TEMPLE; or, Sketches of Deceased 
Laymen of the Methodist Episcopal Church. By 
Rev. Wm. C. Smith, of the New York Conference. 
With an Introduction by C. C. North. 16mo. Pp. 
366. Mew York: Carlton & Lanahan. Cincin- 
nati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

There are at least three elements of propriety and 
opportuneness in the appearance of this little vol- 
ume: First, Methodism is quite as rich in the pro- 
duction of laymen eminent in piety and usefulness, 
as in that of ministers eminent for their attainments 
and works, and the lives of these noble laymen of 
the Church are fully as valuable for examples and 
inspiration. Secondly, death, the destroyer, who has 
been startling the whole Church recently with his 
numerous and sudden shocks, has not confined his 
blows to the ministry only, but in almost every in- 
stance has demanded a sacrifice nearly simultane- 
ously from both ranks; and we can arrange the sad 
parallelism of minister and layman, such as Thom- 
son and Wright, Hagany and Odell, Kingsley and 
Ross, M’Clintock and Cornell, Nadal and Cobb, 
Foss and Halsted, Clark and Stout. It is fitting 
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that memorials of both classes should be treasured 
up for the Church, Third, Mr. North well says: 
“Tt is opportune to bring out this volume in this 
epoch of our Church history, since, by the recent 
concurrent action of the great body, in form and 
substance the ministry and laity in legislation and 
labor are to be one.” The author of the present 
volume has seen and felt all this. Having given to 
the public “ Sacred Memories,” wherein he selects 
from the ministry the names he would render illus- 
trious, he now turns to the larger hosts of the laity, 
and gathers for the Church the rich treasures with 
which this volume abounds. It is a worthy tribute 
to the memory of worthy men. 


Music AND Moras. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
M. A. 1t2mo. Pp. 478. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Cincinnati: R. Clarke & Co. 

This is a moral and interesting contribution to our 
knowledge of the department of which it treats. 
The volume is divided into four books: First, Phi- 
losophical, in which the author treats of music in its 
emotional and moral relations; second, Biograph- 
ical, in which we have discriminating sketches of the 
most eminent musical composers ; third, Instrumental, 
treating of a large number of musical instruments ; 
and, fourth, Critical, full of wholesome criticisms on 
varieties of music and different performers. ‘The 
whole book, with the many subjects on which it 
treats, and the Jarge number on which it affords light, 
is a real addition to our scanty stock of musical lit- 
erature, and as such will doubtless find numerous 
readers who, like ourselves, will alternately be stirred, 
instructed, irritated, and entertained by its lively and 
suggestive pages. 


Memorials of Agnes Eliz- 
abeth Fones. By her Sister. With an Introduction 
by Florence Nightingale. 12mo. Pp. 360. New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. 

Miss Jones was the daughter of an English army 
officer, a lady of education, refinement, and good 
social position. She was born in 1832, and died in 
1868, a victim to her over-exertions for the welfare 
of the neglected and criminal classes. ‘To this work 
she entirely consecrated her life. When quite young, 
while living in Ireland, she worked most energetically 
as a visitor and Bible-reader among the poor; later 
she pursued the same calling on a larger scale in 
London. Her heart then turned toward the office 
and work of a nurse, and she thoroughly prepared 
herself for the mission by serving in the Deaconess 
House of Fliedner in Kaiserworth, and as a nurse in 
the hospital of which Florence Nightingale was a 
manager. She was then appointed Superintendent 
of the Work-house Hospital, at Liverpool, an in- 
stitution containing about fifteen hundred sick pau- 
pers and criminals. Her skill was remarkable, and 
her energy seemed to be exhaustless. But nature 
failed under such excessive burdens. She died at 


UNA AND THE PAUPERS. 


thirty-five, three years after taking her onerous post. 
She lived. long enough, however, to show how much 
a well-trained and devoted Christian woman can 





accomplish among the most forlorn and abandoned 
of her fellow-creatures. She deserves a place among 
the heroines and martyrs of modern times. In ad. 
dition to the lessons which it teaches, it is a volume 
that will greatly interest the reader. Florence Night- 
ingale, in her introduction, is enthusiastic in her 
praise of the young and gifted heroine. In our next 
number we will furnish our readers an excellent 
sketch of this noble girl from an appreciative pen, 


THE THIEF IN THE NIGHT. By Harriet Prescot 
Spofford. 16mo. Pp. 217. Boston: Roberts Broth. 
ers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

Mrs. Spofford is a very genial writer. Her style 
is always rich and full, and her stories are told with 
life and earnestness. This one is after her usual im- 
passioned method, and will be welcomed by her 
many admirers, though we would not select it as one 
of her best. It has the well-worn incidents in its 
plot of a marriage of convenience, not of the heart; 
of the fascinating, but unscrupulous lover endeavor- 
ing to beguile the wife of another; of an all but 
fatal tragedy ; of wrong suspicions as to its perpetra- 
tor; of the escape of the intended victim, just on 
the verge of the precipice, and a denouement happier 
than could be expected, or was deserved. We see no 
particular reason why the book should be read. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. By Adeline Trafton, 
Mlustrated by Miss L. B. Humphrey. \6mo. Pp. 
245. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The author is the daughter of Rev. Mark Trafton, 
well known in Methodist circles. Her book is the 
lively, gossipy record of a European tour in England, 
France, Holland, Switzerland. She is a live Amer- 
ican girl, and sees things with her own eyes, and tells 
them in her own way. We know of no book of 
travel that will be more interesting to her own class— 
American girls—than this one. To our girl-readers 
we heartily recommend this volume. 


AIMEE: A TALE OF THE DAYs OF JAMES THE SEC- 
OND. By Agnes Giberne. 12mo. Pp. 490. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. 

This is an interesting story in its plot and details, 
and has the merit, at least, of giving a lively por- 
traiture of homes, habits, and ideas of the seven- 
teenth century, as contrasted with those of the nine- 
teenth. It is a story of two countries—of France 
and England; of France during the latter days of 
Louis the Fourteenth’s reign, struggling toward the 
light, and crushed back into darkness with an iron 
hand; of England in the days preceding the accession 
of James the Second, threatened with the same fate, 
but steadily, manfully, and resolutely withstanding it. 
The book portrays well thé hopes and fears and calm 
determination of those brave old English people; 
how they met the growing and threatening danger; 
how, at first, they loved and trusted their king with 
true hearty English loyalty ; how, step by step, James 
flung from him all their faithful affection; and how 
they slowly, month by month, were brought to such 
a state of mind, that they would welcome with out- 
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stretched arms a foreign deliverer in place of their 
once loved monarch. 


Notes, EXPLANATORY AND PRACTICAL, ON THE 
First EpistLE OF PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
By Albert Barnes. 12mo. Pp. 319. $1.50. 

Notes, EXPLANATORY AND PRACTICAL, ON THE 
SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS AND THE 
EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. By Albert Barnes. 
12mo. Pp. 367. $1.50. Mew York: Harper & 
Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
These are two more volumes of the revised edition 

of “Barnes’s Notes.” We have already notified our 

readers of the changes and additions made for this 
edition, and commend the volumes for their excellent 
spirit, for conciseness in exposition, and for their 
valuable and suggestive practical lessons. The 
“Notes” are very convenient for the student and 


teacher. 





THE Hoty Sprrit’s Work; or, Zhe Still, Small 
Voice te the Listening Soul. By Rev. Gideon Dra- 
per. 18m0. Pp.137. New York: N. Tibbals & 
Son. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

There is good food for the soul in this little vol- 
ume. It states well the direct offices of the Holy 
Spirit on the moral nature of man in conviction, re- 
generation, and purification. It is free from all con- 
troversial spirit. Taking as received the truths of 
God’s Word with reference to the “ Helping Spirit,” 
the writer has sought to present them connectedly, 
and in language that may be understood by all. For 
the inquirer, for the Christian, “hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness,” as well as for the un- 
awakened, these are words of counsel and of inspi- 
ration. At a time when there is such general ex- 
pression of need of an outpouring of the Spirit, 
simple and earnest words like these ought to be 
welcomed by the Church. 





Editor's Gable, 


AN AMERICAN DISGRACE.—There are few things 
of which we are so heartily ashamed in our American 
life as we are of our accepted method of conducting a 
political campaign. We are again on the eve of such 
a contest, and already the abuse, misrepresentation, 
and even caricatures, of our most eminent men are 
beginning to begrime our papers. There are some 
advantages growing out of an earnest political cam- 
paign. A stagnant people is on the way to servitude 
or anarchy. When a whole nation is set at the dis- 
cussion of political questions which involve grave 
and vital principles, there is likely to be more or less 
profit resulting, even though there may be excesses 
indulged, and some display of passion. Sophistries 
are thus exposed which have been imposing on the 
people; abuses and ‘wrongs are ventilated; great 
names lose their glamour and are not allowed to stand 
as substitutes for things. A presidential campaign 
may thus become a school where all the people study 
the structure of the government and the responsibili- 
ties of the citizen; and while there may be much 
pitiable partizanship called into play, there is also 
begotten not a little of that genuine patriotism which 
identifies the interests of the citizen with the institu- 
tions of the commonwealth. 

But it is not in this enthusiastic discussion of na- 
tional questions, or in the fearless exposure of real 
abuses and wrongs, that we find the disgrace we are 
speaking of. It is in the bitter and abusive person- 
alities which make our national campaigns a dread 
to many of our best citizens. It has become a lam- 
entable fact that no man can be brought forward as 
a candidate for public office, no matter what his 
character and antecedents may be, without becoming 
a target for the most unscrupulous accusations. He 





higher the office the more desperate is the warfare. 
Charges, hints, and innuendoes are brought’ forward 
in swift succession, and one is no sooner disproved 
than another takes its place. Private life is dragged 
forth and tortured that it may be made to give some 
testimony that will despoil the character or provoke 
suspicion. Nothing is so sacred that it may hope to 
escape the defiling touch of political rancor. The 
maxim, “All is fair in politics,” seems often to be 
accepted without qualification and applied without 
mercy. Nominees are hunted as though they were 
legitimate game for every traducer, and even political 
lies and treachery seem to be often counted legitimate 
if they can only be made successful. We do not 
deprecate a faithful and vigorous contest, but it may 
be bold without being mean. Plain speech is not 
unbecoming, but billingsgate may surely be dispensed 
with. Politicians may be men, even when conduct- 
ing a campaign. Because they work for the triumph 
of a party, they need not take the réle of the black- 
guard. 


BosTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—From Dr. 
Warren, the President, we have received the “ Annual 
Report ” of this institution, which is henceforth to be 
known as the “School of Theology of Boston Uni- 
versity.” The reasons for this change of name, and 
transference of the school to other hands, are already 
known. The will of the late Isaac Rich, creating 
and endowing the Boston University, and the designs 
of the noble testator, implied this change. This 
munificent patron of learning desired to see the sup- 
port of the Theological Seminary lifted from the 
burdened conferences and placed in stronger hands. 
“The same brain that planned and endowed so mag- 


gets most unfair and unmanly treatment; and the | nificent a Christian University, remembered to bring 
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in for joint heirship with it, the long-struggling child 
of 1839.” 

Besides giving the fersonnel of the Seminary, and 
its internal economy, the “ Report” devotes a large 
space to the history of the institution, from its com- 
mencement in 1839 to the present time. Its history 
has been one of steady growth and progress, though, 
like all other good things, coming up through tribula- 
tions and trials. The proposition to consolidate with 
the Boston University proceeded from the Trust- 
ees of the University more than two years ago, and 
was accompanied by offers so advantageous that the 
Trustees of the Seminary unanimously acceded to 
the plan, provided the sanction of the patronizing 
conferences and General Court could be obtained. 
At their sessions two years ago the conferences 
recommended it, and in an act of the General Court, 
approved March 30, 1871, the necessary authority 
was given for the transfer “of the school with all its 
appurtenances to the University Corporation. 

The conditions agreed upon by the two boards 
were as follows : 

1. The Trustees of the University relieve the 
patronizing conferences of the necessity of further 
annual collections in aid of the school, by assuming 
its entire support. 

2. All funds transferred by the Seminary Trustees, 
or hereafter given or devised to the school as a de- 
partment of the University, shall be sacredly applied 
according to the true intent of their donors. 

3. All elections of professors or adjunct professors 
for service in this school shall require, in order to 
their validity, the ratification of at least two of the 
bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

4. The Faculty and students of the Theological 
School are always to enjoy free access to the libra- 
ries, lectures, and other facilities of the University. 

The Trustees of the University will move forward 
as rapidly as possible in organizing the various 
schools and colleges. ‘The School of Law will be 
opened next, October. 


THE Map oF BisLe Hisrory.—We are informed 
by the publisher of the magnificent map which we 
noticed a few months ago, that he has determined to 
reduce the price, which has hitherto been $10. The 
prices will be, “one map $7, two maps $13, three 
maps $17, four maps $22.’’ Ministers and Sunday- 
school workers needing a first-class Bible map would 
do well to address the publisher, Rev. Griffith Mor- 
gan, West Lebanon, Indiana, 


Axsout Worps.—It has been calculated that our 
language, including the nomenclature of the arts and 
sciences, contains 100,000 words; yet of this im- 
mense number, it is surprising how few are in com- 
mon use. To the great majority, even of educated 
men, three-fourths of these words are almost as un- 
familiar as Greek or Choctaw. Strike from the lexi- 
con all the words nearly obsolete, all the words of 
special arts or professions, all the words confined in 
their usage to particular localities, all the words 
which even the educated speakers use only in home- 
opathic doses, and it is astonishing into what a Lil- 








——. 
liputian volume your Brobdingnagian Webster or 
Worcester will have shrunk. It has been calculated 
that a child uses only about one hundred words ; and, 
unless he belongs to the educated classes, he will 
never employ more than three or four hundred. A 
distinguished American scholar estimates that few 
speakers or writers use as many as ten thousand 
words; ordinary persons, of fair intelligence, not 
over three or four thousand. Even the great orator 
who is able to bring into the field, in the war of 
words, half the vast array of light and heavy troops 
which the vocabulary affords, yet contents himself 
with a far less imposing display of verbiage. Even the 
all-knowing Milton, whose wealth of words seems 
amazing, and whom Dr. Johnson charges with using 
a “Babylonish dialect,” uses only 8,000; and Shak- 
speare himself, “the myriad-minded,” only 15,000, 
These facts show that the difficulty of mastering the 
vocabulary of a new tongue is greatly overrated; and 
they show, too, how absurd is the boast of every new 
dictionary-maker, that his vocabulary contains so 
many thousand words more than those of his prede- 
cessors. 


THE TESTIMONY OF A GooD MAN.—In his ad- 
dress at the funeral of Professor Morse, the Rev. Dr. 
Adams thus described the last days of the deceased: 
“You remember a short time ago he was occupied 
with others of our fellow-citizens in acts of attention 
to a distinguished representative of the royal house 
of Russia. At the holy communion of this Church 
next ensuing, an occasion in which for domestic and 
personal reasons he felt an extraordinary interest, at 
the close of the service he approached me with more 
than usual warmth and pressure of the hand, and, 
with a beaming countenance, said, ‘O, this is some- 
thing better and greater than standing before princes!’ 
His piety had the simplicity of childhood. His 
household will never forget the purity and heartiness 
of his devotions. When his brother Sidney, last 
Christmas, died, he began to die also. Through fear 
of exciting alarm and giving distress to his own 
household, he did not speak so much to them as to 
some others of his expected departure; but he used 
to say familiarly to some with whom he was ready 
to converse upon this subject: ‘I love to be studying 
the Guide-Book of the country to which I am going ; 
I wish to know more and more about it.’ A few 
days before his decease, in the privacy of his cham- 
ber, I spoke to him of the great goodness of God to 
him in his remarkable life. ‘Yes ; so good, so good,’ 
was the quick response; ‘and the best part of all is 
yet tocome.’ Though spared more than eighty years, 
he saw none of the infirmities of age, either of mind 
or body.” 


Put ON AND Put OrF.—Put off all these: anger, 
wrath, malice, blasphemy, filthy communications out 
of your mouth. Lie not one to another. Put on kind- 
ness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suffering ; 
forbearing one another, and forgiving one another, if 
any one have a quarrel against any. Even as Christ 
forgave you, so do you also forgive. Above all things, 
put on charity which is the bond of perfectness. 
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